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Ore Hitmor OLSEN 


THE BOY HERO OF THE DANISH EMIGRANT SHIP, ‘NORGE,’ WHO SAVED HIS LITTLE SISTER 


The heroism of the boy, Ole Hilmor Olsen, will take a prominent place in the many splendid stories of the sea. When the Norge foundered on the Rockall Reef on June 28 

Ole took his seat in the boat, but found that ‘his little sister. was missing. -He went back to the sinking ship and placed her in safety, but there was no room in the 

boat for the two so the boy stayed behind. His sister was landed at Grimsby with the first. batch of survivors on July 3, believing her brother to be dead. Then a 

wonderful thing happened, for the little hero was brought into Aberdeen on July 5, being one of. the seventeen men rescued by the steamer, Largo Bay. He had been 
picked up in a boat thirty miles to the west of St. Kilda. “He and his companions suffered terribly from thirst and hunger 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


AT HOME. —- Twelve months, £1 8s.2d.; Six months, 14s. 1d.; Three months, 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD.—Twelve months, Lt 19S. ; Six months, 19s. 6d. ; Three months, gs. gd. 
The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

HE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TaTver,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


sLOUR PREEAND.: 
VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 


free on application. By Post, 3d. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 


routes, and Hotel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 
Address :—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND), 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY: EQUIPPED HOTELS 


(under the Management of the Company), 


KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE. 


ComBINED Ratt AND HoteEt TickETs 
these Hotels. 


FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


At 


issued in connection with 


Tourists ave vecommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND," fost free for 
Twelve Penny Stamps. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c., can be obtained from: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin; 
or Messrs, J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 


Son's Offices. 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per coy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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| MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER, MR. LEWIS WALLER 
EVERY EVENING a 
(MATINEE WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT 3) 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 


Preceded each Evening at 8.15, by ‘*‘ THE PASSWORD.” 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.” 
Managing [Tirector, Mr. H. E. eae 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED "BRILLIANCE. 


Admission ts. From 12 noon till 11.30 p.m. 


TALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 

ITALIAN COMMERCIAL AND FINE ART SECTIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS IN THE ITALIAN VILLAGE. 
GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS. 

Band of the Grenadier Guards, The Exhibition Bersaglieri Band, &c, 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT, ENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
OPEN ALL DAY. _ Admission, 6d. ; one 7 p.m,, Is. 

Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas, and all the Exquisite 
Features of the Queen City of the Adriatic, 

Venetian Serenade Troupe. Masaniello Neapolitan Troupe. 

SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM’ S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES. 

THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER’S ROME. 

“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES. A Continuous Show from 2 p.m. 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI'S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. Roman Forum, Electric 
Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musée Grevin, and a thousand other attractions. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


LONDON New fast Passenger Steamers, via Kiel Canal, leaving every 
Saturday, fe 4 days. 
TO Fares: First Class, single, £5 15: return, £9 10s., including 


victualling. Stewardess carried. 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet to— 
TEGNER, PRICE & CO., 107, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


GRAND HOTEL 
LUCERNE NATIONAL. 


The “Ritz” Hotel of Switzerland. 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN 


(SWITZERLAND). 


NOW OR EN: 


The Ideal Hotel in Tell’s District. Up-to-date Appointments. 


Illustrated prospectus from the Manager, Mr. A. PAcHLER 
Winter, at the Grand Hotel Villa Igiea, Palermo). 


Si: PETERSBURG. 


Best Situation. 


(in 


THE The Best THE 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | Newspaper. | SPHERE. 
THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JULY 16th, 
WILL CONTAIN 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


THE BRIDGING OF THE YALU, 


which forms an interesting chapter on the 
ENGINEER BRANCH OF THE JAPANESE ARMY. 


Illustrated by 
ExcriusiveE Direct PHotoGrapHs taken at the Yalu. 


REO GATS Te Ye TAU Sie BAKE EeOre Omer WS 
(A SPECIAL DOUBLE PAGE DRAWING). 


JE INGEN Soil ICL RSs baat ANE 19,1). 


THE. SPHERE, THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


STEAMSHIP SUMMER SERVICES. 

The COMPANY'S STEAMSHIPS sailing between SOUTHAMPTON and the 
FRENCH COAST, CHANNEL ISLANDS, &c., are the LARGEST, MOST 
COMMODIOUS, and FASTEST VESSELS ENGAGED in tne CHANNEL 
SERVICE, and possess all modern improvements. 

HAVRE by the TWIN STEAMSHIFS “COLUMBIA,” and “ALMA, "for PARIS, 
CAEN, HONFLEUR, TROUVILLE-DEAUVILLE, ROUEN and ETRETAT, 
EVERY WEEK-DAY by FAST TRAINS leaving ‘WATERLOO STATION at 
9.45 p-m., reaching HAVRE about 7.0 a.m., and PARIS 11.3 am, 71he connection 
beneen the Boat and Train at Havre ts guaranteed, 

THE HAVRE ROUTE is the most convenient for NORMANDY. 

WEEK-END TICKETrS to HAVRE from Waterloo, &c., every FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY and MONDAY. 

MOTOR OMNIBUS Service between HAVRE, ETRETAT, YPORT, FECAMP, 

Through Tickets issued. 

ST. MA! O DIRECT by Twin Screw S.S, ‘' VERA" for DINARD, ST, SERVAN, 
DINAN, RENNES, &c., leaving SOUTHAMPTON every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
and SATURDAY at varying hours to suit the tide at St. Malo. 

CHERBOURG DIRECT by the Large and Fast S.S, ‘‘ LAURA" for CARF N- 
TAN, VALOGNES, BAYEUX, COUTANCES, AVRANCHES, &c., leaving 
WATERLOO SIATION at 9.45 pm. every ‘TUESDAY, THURSDAY and 
SATURDAY 

IN ADDITION. there are BRANCH SERVICES between JERSEY and ST. 
MALO and GRANVILLE. Also LOCAL SEKVICES between HAVRE and 
TROUVILLE, CAEN and HONFLEUR, &c. 


RETURN FARES FROM LONDON. 


To GUERNSEY or JERSEY, ist Cl., 48s., end Cl., 37s. 6d, 3rd Cl, 
HAVKE, HONFLEUR, CAEN or TROUVILLE, rst Cl, 41s. 8d., 2nd Cl, 31s. 8d.; 
to PARIS, ist Cl., 56s. 8d., 2nd Cl, gos. 8d.; to ST. MALO, 1st (ts 538. td., 
and Cl., 41s. 2d.; to CHERBOURG, rst Cl., 463. 8d., 2nd Cl., 31s. 8d.; to GRAN- 
VILLE, ist Cl., 525. ., 2rd CL, 39s. 6d. 

All return Tickets available to return within six months, except Paris, which 
are limited to one month. 

EXCURSIONS from LONDON pyareElgo) for 14 days or less—To CHERBOURG 
on TUESDAYS; to HAVRE on THURSI'‘AYS; to ETRETAT, TROUVILLE 
and CAEN on FRIDAYS and SATURDAYs; to ST, MALO on SATURDAYS; 
to ROUEN every WEEK-DAY. 

THROUGH RETURN TICKETS also for CIRCULAR TOURS throughout 
NORMANDY and BRITTANY, in connection with the Western Railway of France 
by either of four distinctive routes, each forming one Tour. 

Handbook giving all information forwarded on application to Mr. T. M. WiLttams, 
Marine Superintendent, Southampton; Mr. Henry Hovtmes, Superintendent of the 
Line, Waterloo Station; or obtainable at any of the Company's Offices. 

CHAS, J. OWENS, General Manager. 


&c, 


30s.; to 


Railway Announcements continued on page vy, at end. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Seele. 

Eton v. Harrow.—Although Eton won by so large a margin the 
spectators at the Eton and Harrow match last week at Lord’s were 
kept in a high state 
of tension until the 
last ball was bowled 
at five minutes to 
seven on Saturday 
evening. The prin- 
cipal features of the 
match were the 
magnificent innings 
played by D. C. Boles 
for Eton and_ the 
plucky efforts on the 
part of R. E. Baily, 
E. H. Crake, and D. 
R. Brandt to save the 
match for Harrow. 
In many ways the 
game recalled the 
match of 1895, when 
E. M. Dowson, thena 
boy of only fifteen, dis- 
played the nerve and 
coolness of a veteran 
and pulled the match 
out of the fire for 
Harrow. 


What the Row- 
locks are For.—The 
young Jady who on 
seeing the Eton and 
Harrow cricket match 
for the first time remarked, “I suppose that is Harrow batting 
at one end and Eton at the other,” is evidently not an extinct 
species. During the match at Lord’s last Thursday and Friday I 
heard a young lady in very light blue explain to her younger sister 
all the niceties of the game. She understood what the screen was 
for and why the umpires wear white coats, but at the bails she 
stumbled and _ fell. 
“And what are those 
little sticks on the 
wickets for?” she was 
asked. ‘I don’t quite 
know what they are for,” 
was her reply, “‘ but they 
are called rowlocks.” " 
No doubt she had been : 
at Henley earlier in the us 


week, 4 eae oe 
+ da Pina s * 
me ¢ i a! oe ds, 
# , 


THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH 


D. C. Boles and J. J. Astor coming out to bat 
for Eton 


“um? 


Goodwood Pro- 
spects.—The news of 
the improvements at 
Goodwood has stimu- 
lated wider interest in 
this popular meeting. 
Houses at Chichester, 
Southsea, Midhurst, and 
Petersfield are all 
snapped up. The 
garrisons intend to come 
over inforce. Brighton, 
Worthing, and even the 
bungalow town at Shore- 
ham will send over large 
contingents, and the 
largest of all will swarm 
down daily from London, 


COS) Of Tie fous 


BETWEEN THE INNINGS AT THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH—‘*TWO'S COMPANY” 


AI 


Among the local entertainers are the Duke of Richmond at Mole. 
comb, Mr. and Mrs. Willie James at West Dean, Lord Leconfield 
and his mother at Petworth, Sir Edward and Lady Hamilton at 
Iping, Mr. and Mrs, Lane at Dangstein, and Mr. and Mrs. Sassoon 
at Brighton. The principal entertainers of all, of course, are the 
King and Queen at Goodwood House, which has been specially 


prepared for them. 


Good for Artists.—That enterprising penny weekly, Zondon 
Opinion, has devised a novel competition by offering a prize of 
100 gs. for the best 
selection of thirteen illus- 
trations that appear in 
the paper during a given 
period. Mr. Carruthers 
Gould, the. well-known 
cartoonist, has promised 
to act as judge. 


Rondeau of Sales 


[Surely no man needs or enjoys his holi- 
day more than the shop assistant after the 
strain and stress of the summer sales,— 
Daily Paper.] 

The summer sales are past and done, 
And now his holiday’s begun; 

No more of “ five-eleven-three ” 

He thinks as here luxuriously 
He lies a-basking in the sun 
And fancy’s golden web is spun. 

One thing alone his mind will shun, 

One thing his roving thoughts will flee— 

‘The summer sales, 


The Beautiful Chil- 
dren.— Meanwhile I beg 
my readers to take note 
of the Beautiful Chi'dren 
Competition, for which 
THE TATLER offers sub- 


stantial prizes. As I 
have more than once Beside him shouting children run, 
notified Lady Conan The niggers pour their stream of fun; 


He hears them half unconsciously, 
His eyes are on the distant sea, 
Where lo! they pass him one by one— 
The summer sails, 


Doyle and Mrs. Thomas 
Hardy have kindly con- 
sented to undertake the 
responsibility of deciding 
from the photographs 
that are put before them which are the most beautiful children in the 
British Isles. A more detailed account of this competition will be 
found on page viii. I would again remind my readers that although 
this competition has been running for some weeks there is still time 
to enter for it as it does not close for nearly a month. 


Real and Spurious Jewellery.—I see that Mr. Streeter has been 
interviewed on the subject of the famous Anglesey jewels, most of 
which have turned out to be paste. According to Mr. Streeter, 
except in the case of 
pearls no expert could 
be deceived for a 
moment into mistaking 
mock jewellery for real 


It certainly does not 
require an expert of 
the eminence of Mr. 


Streeter to test spurious 
diamonds and emeralds. 
Nearly every pawn- 
broker’s assistant pos- 
sesses sufficient know- 
ledge to value almost 
at a glance such articles 
as rings, brooches, and 
bracelets, Occasionally 
if a very large sum is 
asked in pledge for any 
article the assistant may 
verify his opinion with 


acids and a_ pair of 
scales, but more than 
50 per cent. of the 


jewellery that is pawned 
in London is submitted 
to ano more searching 
test than the eye and 
the hand of the pawn- 
broker’s assistant. 
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Gossip of the Hour: 
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A Theatrical Garden Party—Actresses as Cricketers—A Machine 


that Never Lies—Weather Grumblers. 


Weather Grumblers.—Attnough we have had continuously fine 
weather for the past six weeks it was not until last Friday and 
Saturday that people began to recognise the fact. The British public 
are evidently more sensitive to foul weather than to fine. If it rains 
or freezes for two or three days in December or January almost 
every man one meets opens his greeting with, “ What abominab:e 
weather !” Since the last week in May we have lived in a blaze of 
sunshine with hardly so 
much as a_ shower of 
rain, but the unbroken 
summer weather appa- 
rently causes no surprise 
in the breast of the 
average Britisher. This 
is all the more strange 
after the wet summers of 
the past two years. 


Illegitimate Earnings 
—FRecently at a rather 
well-known restaurant | 
noticed that the waiter 
at my table when he 
presented my bill did not 
tear it out of his book 
but’ simply held the 
latter before me for. in- 
spection. In other cases 
I saw him do the same. 
Thinking it curious | 
mentioned the fact to a 
friend who knows all 
there is to know about 
waiters. ‘‘Oh,” he re- 
plied, ‘that’s a common 


who had been in the same grounds the day before—or perhaps one 
might more correctly say in their two eldest children. Our future king, 
Prince David, and his brother were dressed in sailor suits, and 
everyone said they looked exceedingly “nice.” It may also be 
added that they looked pleasantly shy under the gaze of such an 
enormous number of eyes. Probably the Prince of Wales had 
never before been in quite so democratic an environment. Several 
prominent men asso- 
ciated with labour move- 
ments were presented to 
him. 


A Machine that Lies 
Not.—The best story I 
have heard this week is 
that told of a well-known 
Oxford don who was 
asked to speak into a 
phonograph; a _ little 
later the machine was 
turned on again and he 
was requested to listen 
to his own voice. The 
don then turned to the 
assembled company and 
said, ‘‘lt is strange that 
through this machine I 
am made to speak ina 
peculiarly bumptious 
and affected manner.” 


Regular Customers. 
—According to a well- 


known music-hall 
manager every music- 
hall has its regular 


Biograph 


trick, It is worked not fHE GARDEN PARTY AT THE BOTANIC GARDENS oar just as much 
nl in restaurants é ¢ ate as a tailor’s shop or 
o y i i The Prince and Princess of Wales arriving at the Gardens escorted by Sir Charles Wyndham and Sir Henry 3 . P f 
where _ everything 1S Irving. The party, which was held last Friday in aid of the Actors' Orphanage Fund, was a most brilliant restaurant. Some o 
done ina hurry but in success, 7,000 tickets having been sold at the gates within an hour of them being opened these patrons turn up 


a certain type of sporting 

club. The same bill does for half-a-dozen diners. Pencil marks 
easily rub out and are written over, and the expert nets nearly every 
payment unless the management keeps a sharp look-out.” 


A County Council Garden Party.—Mr. J. Williams Benn, the 
chairman of the London County Council, gave a very successful 
garden party on Saturday at the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
when everyone interested in municipal affairs was present. 
Interest naturally centred in the Prince and Princess of Wales— 


night after night with a 
regularity that suggests that they have a keen interest in some 
of the performers, but as they come year after year no matter how 
much the performance changes it is evident the attraction is not 
personal. For the most part they are middle-aged, well-to-do bachelors 
who acquired the habit in their younger days when they were less 
prosperous, and now when they have comfortable clubs at their dis- 
posal the habit still clings to them. I believe in the old days at the 
Pavilion there were a couple of stockbrokers who in five years were 
onlv absent on twenty-seven occasions exclusive of Sundavs,. 


\Biograph 


THE THEATRICAL GARDEN PARTY AT THE BOTANIC GARDENS 


During the afternoon a cricket match between teams of actresses and actors was played, the latter just managing to win. 
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Miss May Stayton played an innings of 52 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Relic of Napoleon—Peckham’s Fat Boy as a Short-distance 
Walker—Why She Made it Diamonds—‘' General” Booth and his Son-in-law. 


A Lax Ceremony.—It is part of our law that when a person 
dies a doctor must certify as to the cause of death, and if it is not a 
Abroad doctors must always view 


natural one an inquest is held. 
the body before signing the death 
certificate, but in this country no 
such obligation is necessary on the 
part of the medical man, or if it 
is the certificate of death has fre- 
quently been signed without such 
ceremony being gone through. 
There are several instances on 
record of certificates of death being 
signed by doctors of people who are 
still alive and well. It was taken 
for granted that death must ensue 
after a few hours, and to save time 
and trouble the certificate was 
signed. 

Medical Fallacies.—There is no 
subject about which more popular 
fallacies exist than medical science. 
In any newspaper report of a 
sudden death in the street it is 
invariably added that death was 
due to heart disease. Every news- 
paper reporter apparently assumes 
that if a man dies suddenly heart 
disease must be the cause. In 
reality, in most forms of heart 
disease death comes slowly and 
with a comparatively lingering ill- 
ness. If one followed closely the 
verdicts at the inquests held on 
people who drop dead in the streets 
it would be found that in nine cases 
out of ten the cause is not heart 
disease but the bursting of a blood 
vessel on the brain. 


A Memory Test.—Competitors for positions in the German 
Civil Service will, according to a Berlin newspaper, have soon to go 
through a rather novel examiration conducted somewhat on the 


v4 
- 
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“GENERAL” BOOTH LEAVING THE CONGRESS HALL 


Walking by the ‘‘ general's” side is Mr. Booth-Tucker, his son-in-law been recited. 


A NAPOLEONIC RELIC 


The skeleton of Marengo, Napoleon Bonaparte’s famous charger, 
which is now in the Royal United Service Institution. The mortal 
remains of Marengo are divided between France and England, 
the skin of the famous horse being in the military museum at 
the Invalides, having been sent there by a special order issued last 
March, while the bones are in London. After the defeat of 
Napoleon at Waterloo Lord Petre obtained possession of Marengo 
and sold him to General Angerstein, who kept him for some time 
at New Barnes, near Ely. The animal was well cared for and 
petted in his old age, and on his death the skeleton was presented 
to the Royal United Service Institution by General Angerstein 


reply. 
lines of a to have done. 
medical  ex- 
amination for 
physical _ fit- 
ness. This 
is a test of 
quick me- 
mory. The 


Majesty’s last 
week it is very 
curious that the 
members of the 


examiner will Order of the 
recite to the Knights of St. 
competitor a John of Jeru- 
speech or salem are not 
poem and called . “sir.” 


ask him to 
repeat as 


Why this should 
be so seems a 


you have only got two?” 
“ Why did you touch your necklace?” 
pleasure in solving “‘ social problems ” can decide what the men ought 
What they actually did was to laugh long and loudly. 


A Knight who is Not ‘“Sir.”—Apropos 
of the very smart tableaux produced at His 


much of it as 
the competi- 
tor can from 
memory. If 
the examiner 
happens to 
be gifted with 
powers. of 
rapid speech 
it may be 
difficult for 


puzzle, for by th: 
army regulations 
they wear the 
badge of their 
order and there- 
fore they are 
recognised _ offi- 
cially, and yet 
the mere fact of 
their not being 


called “sir” 


London’s Tragedies. —It is but a short step from the Row to 
the police station in Hyde Park, but it would be difficult to imagine 
amore rapid change from the sight of all that is bright and gay 


to the out- 
ward signs of 
those hidden 
tragedies that 
are taking 
place every 
day in Lon- 
don about 
which the 
average mortal troubles himself very little. 
Outside the police station is posted upon a 
board a list of persons whose identity is 
unknown who have been found dead in 
the neighbourhood of Hyde Park. Every 
week the list changes and contains descrip- 
tions of men and women in all ranks of life 
who have been found dead. <A few pithy 
words describe the poor wastrel suddenly 
gone under in the struggle for existence, and 
with equal brevity is sketched a description of 
the well-to-do individual whose body lies 
waiting identification that in most instanccs 
never arrives. 


Why She Made it Diamonds.—I will not 
vouch for the truth of the following story, 
although the correspondent who sent it to me 
declares that he was present on a house boat 
at Henley when it took place. Two ladies 
were partners at bridge against two well-known 
rowing men. One of the ladies passed the 
make to her partner, who promptly declared 
diamonds; on her hand being put down it 
was found that it contained only two small 
diamonds. ‘‘ What on earth,” said the dealer, 
‘induced you to go diamonds on such a hand, 
“It’s you who are to blame,” was the 
Those who take 


seems to indi- 
cate that they do 
not receive offi- 
cial recognition. 
must be able The point is one 
to repeat a of those anoma- 
quarter of lies which have 
what has landed the baro- 
netcy in a bogle. 


any candi- 
Giaxtien jen tio 
qualify, for 
to do this he 
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Clarke Hyde 
THE PECKHAM FAT BOY AS AN ATHLETE 


At the annual Music Hall Benevolent Fund sports at 
Herne Hill Johnny Trundley, the ‘ Peckham Fat Boy,’’ 
was pitted to walk ‘Little Dando" a 50 yd. match. 
“Little Dando'’ had to give ‘Johnny’ ro yd. start. 
“Johnny” stands 4 ft. 3in. in his boots and weighs 11st. 
7\b., while ‘‘Dando” stands about 38in. As soon as 
they had started ‘‘Johnny"’ came along emitting sounds 
like a motor in distress. He eventually managed to beat 
the little man by a ‘‘short head” 


TELE Sle Acle si ke. 
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Gossip of the Hour: The Finding of the Stolen Nelson Relics—The Late Sir William 
Rattigan and his Son—Salaries in Summer—Where do Cricket Crowds Come From ? 


Nelson Relics Recovered.—Two of the Nelson relics stolen from 
Greenwich Hospital in December, 1900, have been recovered. On 
June 27 two packages were left by aman in the cloak-room of the 
Customs House railway station and were not called for. Suspicion 
was aroused and the luggage was handed over to Detective-Inspector 
Arrow, who on examining one of the packages, a portmanteau, found 
a concertina among its contents. A mark at the side of a screw in 
the instrument as if a screwdriver had slipped decided the inspector to 
take the concertina to pieces, with the result that he found the missing 
gold watch and gold sword-hilt which formed part of the lost Nelson 
relics carefully packed inside. 
The police have in custody a man 
who admits that the packages in 
which the relics were concealed 
belong to him. 


Motor-car Fatalities. —The 
fatal accident to Sir William 
Rattigan seems likely to be fol- 
lowed by an unreasoning outcry 
against motor cars and motorists. 
That somebody was to blame for 
allowing the car to go out in an 
insecure condition unfortunately 
seems only too plain, but other 
vehicles than motor cars are liable 
to an oversight of this sort. Sir 
William Rattigan’s name and posi- 
tion and the fact that it was to 
a motor car the mishap occurred 
gave the accident a notoriety it 
would otherwise not have obtained. 
Less than a month ago a van driver 
was killed in London in exactly 
the same way as Sir William 
Rattigan, the wheel coming off the 
vehicle he was driving, yet that 
accident passed quite unnoticed, 
not a single comment on the 
occurrence being made by any 
London newspaper. For some 
reason or other motor cars are regarded as fair targets for everyone 
to shoot at ; when the novelty wears off motor cats well be treated 
more rationally. 


Printers or Bakers ?>—Where do the crowds that attend cricket 
matches come from? I do not mean such partially society affairs as 
the ’varsity or the Eton and Harrow matches but the ordinary affair 
of commerce. Anyone who visits Lord’s or the Oval can see that a 
large proportion of the spectators are not men of means and leisure 
who can afford to stand day after day engaged in no more lucrative 
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SIR WILLIAM RATTIGAN 


Who was killed by an accident to his motor 
car while driving near Biggleswade on July 4 


By permission of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 


THE RECOVERY OF THE NELSON RELICS WHICH WERE STOLEN 
FROM GREENWICH HOSPITAL 


Nelson's watch and chain with guard and seal, identified by Captain Pasco in 
1874 as the watch worn by Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar 


THE MOTOR CAR 


In which Sir William Rattigan lost his life. 
accident 
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form of employment than looking at cricket. It has been suggested 
by way of explanation that the spectators are either printers or 
bakers, whose work-time being mostly in the late evening or night 
have the daytime at their disposal. But printers and bakers if they 
have to work at night would probably want to sleep in the day and 
not sit on hard benches watching cricket. I suppose the mystery is 
capable of solution, but nobody has solved it yet. 


Summer Salaries.—At one of the suburban theatres last week a 
couple of eployés were locked up for stealing some of the box- 
office takings by selling unautho- 
rised tickets instead of the usual 
metal discs. By way of mitigation 
it was pleaded in court that they 
were only taking half salaries 
during the summer season. The 
hot weather empties the theatres, 
and the management to recoup 
themselves cut salaries all round. 
The “summer salary” has, in 
fact, become a regular institution 
not only in the case of the actor 
but of every employé about the 
theatre, from the carpenter to the 
call-boy. 


EAA TAA 


} Another Prodigy.—This has. 
been a year of prodigies. The 
latest, Florizel von Reuter, is swz 
generis among them, for he has. 
far more emotion than any person 
of his age I have ever seen, and 
in many ways he is much less like 
ajlittle boy than Vecsey. 


“Salome.” — Covent’ Garden 
was crowded to see Massenet’s 
Salomé, originally produced at 
Brussels on December 19, 1881, 
as Hérodiade. Our censor ap- 
parently has used his pruning 
knife upon Sa/omé, for the hero 
is not John the Baptist but a rhetoric nondescript named Jean. 
Salomé, however, is worth seeing for its splendid scenery and the 
picturesque acting and fine singing of Madame Calvé, M. Plancon, 
M. Renaud, and M. Gilibert. The audience included the Duke of 
Devonshire, whom I have not noticed at the Opera for a long time; 
he occupied the box of which Lady de Grey is such an ornament. 
In the stalls I noticed Mr. Raffalovitch and Mr. John Gray, the 
poet ; they used to be constant first-nighters ten years ago, when 
Mr. Gray wrote a play, Zhe Blackmailers. Since those days 
Mr. Gray has become a priest. 


IN 1800 


Hills & Saunders 


MR. C. S. RATTIGAN 


Who would have played for Harrow v, Eton 
but for his father’s death 


As it appeared after the 
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Gossip of the Hours The 


Star-spangled Banner—The 


BEE ALE hr 


Steeplejack who Defied the 


Police—The Tyranny of the Downtrodden—Waiting for the Airship. 


The Glorious Fourth.—It was my good fortune to be present at 
two American celebrations of the famous July 4. 1 had the privilege 
of being the guest of Mr. John Morgan Richards, one of the best 
known of the American colony in London, at the great American 
banquet, at which | heard striking speeches from Lord Kelvin, 
the American ambassador, Captain Mahan, Sir William White, and 


The Tyranny of the Downtrodden.—There is a very amusing 
article in the Fortnightly Review by Mrs. John Lane, wife of the 
well-known publisher, who has long since proved herself a writer 
of striking power by her Dutch story, Az¢w7zk. Mrs. Lane is an 
American, and during the few years she has lived in! England 
has been making very keen observations upon our manners and 


Sir Richard Jebb—an _ extra- 
ordinary galaxy of talent. Per- 
haps the best reference was that 
of Sir William White, the Chief 
Constructor of the Royal Navy, 
who suggested that perhaps the 
time was coming when English 
people would keep July 4 just 
as much as Americans. The 
English, he urged, having no day 
of their own may be excused 
if they took that of a younger 
nation, which was one of their 
children, in precisely the same 
way as in families the youngest 
child’s birthday is the event 
most celebrated. After leaving 
the exhilarating atmosphere of 
the Hotel Cecil at about 10.30 I 
was able to give quite half-an- 


The Star-spangled Banner 


O, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars in the perilous fight, 
Over the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming ? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled ‘banner still wave 


O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


Oh! thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their lov’d homes and the war’s desolation, 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Pow’r that hath made and preserved us a nation, 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, “In God is our trust.” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


customs and contrasting them 
with jthose jof her own country. 
In her present article she deals 
with the power of the servant 
to make one uncomfortable, and 
tells many stories of experiences 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mrs. Lane declares that the 
problem of existence is not to-day 
in one tyrant but inthe multitude 
of tyrants. ‘“‘ Indeed, how de- 
lightful life would be,” she says 
epigrammatically, ‘ if we were not 
so tyrannised over by the down- 
trodden ! ” 


Dr. Barton’s Airship.—The 
accident which occurred to Dr. 
Barton by the explosion [of a 
cylinder in the airship which has 


hour to the end of that very 
pretty play, Zhe Prince of 
Pilsen, where the bewitching 
dancing of Miss Emma Francis 
and Mr. Sherman Wade struck 
me as remarkable. In spite 
of all that I have heard about the bad times for theatres I was 
glad to see that the Shaftesbury Theatre had a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. Imagine further my astonishment when at the end 
of the play I again heard that famous melody, “The Star-spangled 
Banner.” Assuredly for an Englishman | had a real American night. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL ANTHEM 


As it was sung at the Fourth of July dinner at the Hotel Cecil and on the 
stage of the Shaftesbury Theatre the same evening 


been in course of construction 
for some time under the doctor’s 
supervision is not as serious as 
was first reported, and it is 
likely that Dr. Barton will shortly 
be all right again. It has been 
rumoured for the past few weeks that the airship would make its 
first ascent some morning about six o’clock, and crowds of people 
living near Alexandra Palace have been getting up every morning at 
uncommonly early hours in the hope of seeing the airship start on its 
first voyage. So far, however, their hopes have been disappoirted. 


JAMES GILL, THE STEEPLEJACK. OF NEWRY, WHO DEFIED THE POLICE 


He was fined by the Newry Petty Sessions, but failing to pay and wanted by the police he took refuge in a chimney which he was taking down and defied 


the police for three weeks. 
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At last he fell, on June 24, and was caught 
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Gossip of the Hour: The Duke, the Premier, and Mr. Chamberlain in Caricature— 
Gates Ajar—The Cost of Country and Town Houses. 


A Clever Caricatu- 
rist.— It is my privilege 
to reproduce here no 
fewer than five of Mr. 
Carruthers Gould’s ad- 
mirable cartoons. Mr. 
Gould’s cartoons ap- 
peared in the Liberal 
newspaper, the West- 
minster Gazette, of 
which he is assistant 
editor, but the original 
drawings are now on 
sale at the Doré Gallery 

_in Bond Street, in the 
very next room to that 
containing the famous 
picture, “ Christ Leav- 
ing the Pretorium ”— 
or as Mrs. Malaprop 
once declared, ‘‘ Christ 
Leaving the Criterion.” 
Mr. Gould’s cartoons 
are there fetching very 
considerable prices, and 
they are being bought 
in large numbers not 
merely by friends of 
his own political views 
but by staunch Con- 


servatives and even 
by members of the 
Government. The 


picture of Mr. Balfour 
on the coach was pur- 
chased by his sister, 
Miss Balfour; the 
picture of “One Step 
Enough for Me” was 
purchased by Lord 
Lansdowne, and 
several distinguished 
men regretted that 
they had not been on 
the spot sooncr to 
secure this remarkable 
drawing. In the same 
way more than one 
member of the Govern- 
ment was anxious to 
possess! the  extra- 
ordinary picture of the 
Duke of Devonshire in 
his dual capacity. 
Bargaining in Bond 
Street.—I do not know 
whether the fact of 
their being sojourners 
in a strange land gives 
an American an ad- 
vantage over English- 
women, but they are 
certainly better hands 
at bargaining. No 
Englishman ard very 
few  Englishwomer 
ever attempt to beat 
down the price of any 
article when they shop 
in Regent Street or 
Bond Street ; Ameri- 
cans, however, are not 
so squeamish, and no 
self-respecting Ameri- 
can woman ever dreams 
of paying “right away” 
the price she is origin- 


Copyright of the * Westminster Gazette 


A DUAL DUCAL ENTITY IN THE LIBERAL UNIONIST BED 


Holloa! What the doose is the meaning of this? Am | you or are you me? 


(The Duke of Devonshire's name figures in the list.of those whose opinions on Mr. Chamberlain's fiscal proposals 
are published by the Liberal Unionist Association. In A 19 he appears as a supporter of protection, in B1 as 
a supporter of free trade. Both, however, are taken from one speech] 


Copyright of the “ Westminster Gazette" 
‘ONE STEP ENOUGH FOR ME’”’—‘‘REMEMBER NOT PAST YEARS” 


[Sir Edward Grey at Newcastle-on-Tyne on Saturday said that one of the speakers at Mr. Chamberlain's New- 
castle meeting (Earl Percy) quoted from the well-known hymn in regard to the fiscal proposals, ‘‘I do not ask 
to see the distant scene; one step enough for me.” When the Government went to the country they had better 


take as their motto another extract from that hymn, ‘‘ Remember not past years’’] 
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- Copyright of the * Westminster.Gazetle” 
Mr. Balfour: Here, | say, I'm in an awful mess 7 


The Joe-o'-Lantern: Ha, hal I’m off; you must look after yourself 


(‘It was notable that Mr. Chamberlain, author of all the trouble, bolted—there is no phrase quite so ex- 
pressive of his hasty exit -the moment ordinary questions were over.’—Daily News, ‘Pictures in Parliament,” 
July 16, 1903] 
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ally asked. Asa mat- 
ter of course she always 
makes a point of offer-. 
ing about one-third 
less before she pays.. 
Oddly enough, too, she 
often succeeds: in get- 
ting a reduction which 
no Englishwoman 
would dream of asking 
for. Possibly, of course, 
the shopkeepers know 
what is coming and 
prepare for it by adding 
something to the 
original price when 
they are honoured by 
a visit from an Ameri- 
can. 


Open Gates.— 
People ,living in the 
suburbs and elsewhere 
who possess the luxury 
of a front garden and 
gate have an oft-re- 
peated grievance 
against the postman 
which lies in the fact 
that this official ne- 


glects to shut the 
gate after delivering 
his letters. Most 


people have a great 
dislike to their gates 
being left open at 
night, and as a matter 
of fact whenever they 


hear the postman’s 
knock at night go out 
and shut the gate. 


The postmen, however,. 
contend that it is not 
their business, main- 
taining that to do so- 
would greatly delay 
them on their rounds. 


Keeping Accounts. 
— People keep far more 
accurate accounts of 
their household  ex- 
penses in the country 
than they do in town ; 
in most great country- 
house establishments a 
regular set of books 
are kept in which are- 
accurately detailed the 
expenses of keeping up- 
the establishment and 
in some cases are 
audited once a year by 
a professional _ac- 
countant, but in Lon- 
den people seldom 
trouble thetaselves to 
set down in black and 
white their household 
expenses, A lumpsum 
of money is put down 
for the expenses of the 
season in town that 
usually amounts to a 
bigger figure than the- 
annual expense of the 
country - house _ esta-~ 
blishment. 
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Mr. EF. Carruthers Gould’s Cartoons at the Dore Gallery, Bond Street. 
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Copyright of the ‘* Westminster Gazette * 
*A FISCAL ATTACK "—With apologies to Mr. W. Weekes and his picture, ‘‘ Fallen Amongst Thieves” 
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Coachman: Where’s your father, Mr. Austen ? 


Copyright of the ‘* Westminster Gazette’” 
Mr. Austen: Oh, he has gone on a little way; we shall pick him up a little later on 
Coachman: 


But | thought the duke was going to get off here with Mr. Ritchie and the other passengers who have got down 
Mr. Austen: Yes, | believe he intended to; but he’s fast asleep. Let’s take him on 


[N.B.—The duke subsequently woke up and got down] 
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Camilla at the Confectioner’s 


A Short Story. 


By Ethel and Arthur Ropes. 


ix o’clock—p.m. of course—and Camilla had not come in. 

I felt anxious, for as far as I knew she had only gone to a 
shop in the High Street, and even Camilla would hardly spend three 
solid hours in flattening her nose against shop windows—no matter 
what fascinating tailor-made costumes at 39s. 6d. were displayed 
within or what collections of mangled and tormented silk and chiffon 
proclaimed themselves as evening blouses. I had long ago taken 
afternoon tea, but I could not settle to work again while Camilla was 
heaven knew where, but her husband did not. The sound of the 
key in the front door reassured me; the hesitating rattle with which 
the key was inserted was peculiar to Camilla, for the lock was 
American and had to be opened by a metal bar looking like a 
barometric diagram or the section of a mountain chain, and Camilla, 
perhaps from associations of her schooldays, always wanted to have 
the mountains the wrong way. 

A few seconds later she entered the study, looking radiant with 
what I am tempted to call her best ‘‘ puffed-up” expression. 

“You are looking very nice, dear,” I began weakly, for I ought 
to know by this time that flattery is bad for Camilla. 

She smiled complacently and dropped into the only arm chair in 
the study. 

“T haven’t changed much since I went out,” she answered, ‘‘ but 
you’ve been so busy lately that you’ve probably forgotten how | 
look.” 


Camilla can never understand the absorbing interest of literature 


though she would be sorry to give up its proceeds. 

“T don’t think there’s much chance of my forgetting that,” 
I answered bitingly, “ with all those photographs of you about.” 

Camilla had lately been taken by a gifted amateur and had 
strewn the results about my study. Some of the pictures were quite 
recognisable, others were more suggestive of a lunar eclipse than of 
anything human. 

Camilla looked at me placidly without retorting; she was in a 
mood in which not even I could annoy her. 

‘What has kept you so long?” I asked with some sharpness ; 
she leant back with a sigh of contentment. 

“Oh! I’ve had such a delightful afternoon,” she answered. 

I winced. “How much did you spend?” I asked, with visions 
of hats and blouses to be sent up “on approval.” 

Camilla tilted her head further back, and her little nose was the 
embodiment of impertinence. 

“Oh, Z didn’t spend anything,” she remarked, and there was a 
pause. 

I waited, for I knew that Camilla could not keep anything to 
herself for long, and my silence was the surest way of eliciting 
confession and inflicting annoyance. However, she did not speak at 
once, but busied herself in untying the ribbon round a small parcel. 

The appearance of the ribbon made me suspicious ; and when 
the wrapper was removed the sight of a boldly-scrawled signature on 
the dainty box changed suspicion to certainty. I knew the firm 
belonging to the signature and could guess with tolerable closeness 
at the weight of bonbons enclosed in the box and the price per pound. 
I also knew that none of Camilla’s numerous relatives were at all 
likely to have been so magnificent in indulging her weakness, 

“Do have one,” said Camilla plaintively as she opened the box 
and held it out to me; ‘‘they are so delicious, just the same sort as 
you used to get me when we were engaged.” 

This was unjust of her, for only a month ago I had brought her 
a pound box of these very bonbons, and I reminded her of the fact 
in a hurt tone. Camilla did not contradict me but looked vague ; 
evidently the fact had not lingered in her memory. I looked into 
the box for one of a particular pale purple kind of fondants, whose 
flavour gives me a sense of triumphant crime such as few murderers 


ever enjoy. There were none such in the top layer, so I selected a 
cube of something that turned out to be a caramel of great 
adhesiveness—a most efficient accomplice in my conspiracy of 
silence. 

“Well! why don’t you ask me who it was that gave me the 
sweets ?” she jerked out at last as if the effort at secrecy was too 
much for her. I pointed to my mouth to imply that speech was 
impossible for the present. A wicked light came into Camilla’s eyes, 
and she went on as if musing to herself—‘‘ Or who I thought it 
was, for of course that’s just the point, if it was the man.” 

I sat up and with a great effort recovered my powers of speech 
in part. ‘ Do make yourself plain !” I exclaimed. 

“JT can’t do that even for you,” she answered, with her unfor- 
tunate habit of playing on words, “but I’ll tell you all about it if 
you won’t make yourself so plain—not to say ugly—with that square 
mouth. It was in the High Street about four o’clock, and I’d just 
come out of Jarvis and James’s, and they had some sweet things 
there, and so cheap, ties for 1s. 4#d. just like one I got the other 
day at a stupid little shop near here and had to pay Is. 6d. for, and 
dreamy shoes all sorts of colours with stockings to match 4) 

I looked down at her feet, but that was a fable as Shakspere says. 

‘No, I didn’t buy any, andif I had I shouldn’t have put them 
on in the street,” she went on. ‘ Well, just as I came out of the 
shop I felt someone looking at me—they do sometimes, you know,” 
and her voice was a fine blend of humility and self-satisfaction. 
‘* Of course, generally I just walk on quickly, but this time I didn’t 
because he was so very like a man I know that I couldn’t be sure if 
he was him or not.” 

Camilla has never quite grasped the syntax of the pronoun. 

“ And so somehow I must have smiled, and he came up and took 
off his hat, and we shook hands——” 

I made a great effort and bolted the remains of the caramel. 

“ Are you quite cracked,” I cried, ‘to shake hands in the street 
with a man you didn’t know ?” 

“ But you see,” she protested plaintively, “I did know him, or 
at least I didn’t know if I did know him or not, and if he was the 
man I didn’t know he wasn’t it would have been as rude to cut him 
as if I didn’t know him, and of course I ought to.” 

“Do proceed with your story,” I said sternly, ‘‘ before one of us 
has to be removed to the asylum.” 

Camilla’s mouth drew into a thin line. 
be snappy, Podgy——” she said. 

“Go on,” I repeated in a rather milder tone, shutting the bonbon 
box and placing it firmly on the table. 

Camilla looked wistfully after the box and then resumed. 

“ Then he said how well I was looking, and I said he was rather 
sunburnt, and he said he’d been in the country some time and it was 
so windy, and I said—now what did I say next ?” she murmured. 

“Never mind what you said, tell me what happened,” I 
exclaimed. 

“Don’t hurry me so,I shall forget everything if you do,” she 
pleaded. “Oh!I know. Then he asked me if I’d had tea and | 
said I hadn’t, and he asked if he could take me somewhere for tea ; 
and well, Podgy, dear, it was such a lovely afternoon and shopping is 
such thirsty work, and he was so very like the man [| know that I 
thought I could chance it, for if I didn’t know him he’d soon know I 
mistook him for somebody else ; that is, of course, if he wasn’t really 
the other man.” 

I felt my brain reeling. I rose and paced up and down my study, 
unable to speak for a moment. 

“Camilla!” I said at last, “I’m surprised at you.” I ought to 
have said something more impressive, but could not for the moment 
think of any suitable words. 


“Oh, if youre going to 
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Sketches at Two Popular Restaurants in New York. 
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U1EYD MAIL LENE 


“1 thought you’d be,” said Camilla peacefully, “ but I couldn’t do 
anything else, could 1? What would you have done ?” 

“What?” I asked, “if an unknown lady spoke to me in the 
street and invited me to tea——” 

Of course not !”’ she retorted. “ How hoiril you are ! It’s quite 
different with a man; besides, you know, I was nearly sure——” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know!” I put in hurriedly. ‘I suppose you went 
to that place for tea,” and I indicated the magnificent signature on 
the bonbon box. 

““ Why, of course,” said Camilla. 

“Perhaps you had a private room?” I sneered. 

~ “ Of course not. How silly you are!” she answered. ‘We went 
in that nice shady little corner, the one by the big palm where you 
put the engagement——” 

“J don’t want to discuss past foolishness,” I said viciously ; 
“perhaps you showed him the ring and told him all about it—that 
would have interested him.” 

“Oh no !” Camilla answered coyly. ‘1 kept my left glove on ; it 
would have spoilt the romance to let him see——” I interrupted 
her again. 


“ Am I to understand,” I asked, controlling my voice with some 


difficulty—it has a tendency in moments of irritation to fly into the 
upper register—“ that you went out to tea with a strange man like— 
like——” 

“Like Minnie, I suppose,” she said with a calmness that shocked 
me. . Minnie, I may mention, was a former servant of ours who had 
quitted us partly on account of a propensity for going out with casual 
young men. She explained, at the time of receiving notice, that her 
conduct was strictly proper, for she never spoke to the young men 


first. This reference irritated me exceedingly ; my temper overcame 
me. ; 

“Haven’t you any sense of decency?” I asked. ‘ Do you mean 
to tell me that you are not sorry ——” 


““You needn’t get squeaky over it,” she answered with some heat. 
“T am sorry for one thing——” 

“Yes ?” I queried, hoping for a sign of repentance. 

“I’m sorry,” she went on pensively, ‘‘ that I took that last cream 
cake with the second go of strawberries. I shan’t be able to eat any 
dinner.” : 

It was too much for meas well as (apparently) for Camilla. I 
glared at her and tried to speak, but words would not come. Glancing 
round the study for inspiration my-eyes fell on my hat hanging on 
the door. I caught it up and rushed from the room, banging the 
door behind me. As I reached the front entrance of the flat I heard 
Camilla open the study door and call after me, but I would not listen. 
When I was half-way down the stairs she came to the landing and 
called again, but I did not stop till I’stood in the road with the world 
a blank around me. A stray hansom almost crawled over me before 
I recovered consciousness of external objects. I hailed it and 
mechanically gave the address of my club. : 

I walked into the club still dazed with the sense of Camilla’s 
frivolous perfidy. It was too early for dinner so I strayed into the 
smoking-room and looked for my favourite evening paper. As usual 
it was not to be found on the tables. I swept the room with my eyes 
and detected it in front of a man who was leaning back in one of the 
big leather arm chairs. Peering round the sheet to see if there would 
be any hope of getting the journal in question in less than half-an- 
hour I met the look of the reader, and he threw down the paper and 
rose with outstretched hand. Not till he was quite close to me did 
I recognise Simpson. He is one of my oldest and dearest friends, 
but he had grown a beard and was as sunburnt as a buccaneer of 
romance. 

“Hullo, Burnham !” he exclaimed, “this is lucky meeting you. 
I only got back from Scotland last night. Hada ripping time ; out 
on the loch all day.” 

“You look awfully well,” I said. 

“Regular mahogany, eh?” he answered in his breezy way. 
“Plenty of sun there, and my word it was windy! Are you dining 
here?” 

I told him I was, and we strolled into the dining-room. I ordered 
champagne, for I thought Simpson would like some and I needed 
support. He seemed to notice the fact. 

“T say, youre looking rather pasty, old boy,” he remarked 
suddenly in a pause between two courses. “ Why don’t you get away 
from town for a blow? I know your wife is fond of the country.” 

“Was fond, perhaps,” I corrected him ; “I don’t know if she is 
now. She was fond of me.” {emptied my glass of champagne and 
Simpson looked at me inquiringly with some alarm. A dear, 
sympathetic fellow is Simpson, 
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“Old man,” I said in a burst of confidence, “don’t you ever get 
married. Marriage is a rotten fraud and ’ve found it out too late.” 
Simpson looked really distressed. He glanced round the room to 
see if anyone had heard my outburst, but only the major was dining, 
and it was years since he had heard anything short of heavy artillery 
or a Handel festival. 

“Tell me all about it, old boy,” said my friend as he drew his 
chair nearer to mine. ‘ Something’s happened, I can see.” 

“Well,” I said at last, after a painful pause, ‘I will tell you, but 
there’s no one else in the world I would trust. Just fancy, my wife 
—Camilla-——_came home to-day with a box of bonbons.” A light of 
intelligence dawned in his eyes ; Simpson is a very understanding 
man. I went on, “She coolly informed me that she had spent the 
afternoon at a confectioner’s taking tea with a strange man.” Simp- 
son sat up and gasped. The atrocious treachery of my wife’s act 
evidently impressed him. “But she must have known——” he 
began, but I stopped him. 

“ Her only excuse,” I continued, “ was that he was very like some 
man she knew.” : 

Simpson leant back in his chair and I was afraid that his émotion 
was too much for him. He choked and writhed with the excess of 
sympathy. His evident distress made me feel as if my own agitation 
had been cold and tame. | filled his glass in silence and he emptied 
it and recovered his self-control with a great effort. Tears were in 
hiseyes as he said in a shaking voice, ‘I’m awfully sorry, old boy. 
It was too bad of her, wasn’t it, going round with a bounder like that 
—I suppose he was a bounder.” 

“T don’t know who the beast was, and I hardly care,” I groaned. 
‘“T was too sick to want to ask her.” 

“Didn’t you even ask her,” he said, still with a quiver in his 
voice, ‘‘ whom the fellow was like?” 

“Of course not!” I snapped. 
somebody else ? ” 

‘And did you hear her say that he wasn’t the man she thought 
he was ?”’ he persisted. Simpson has been called to the Bar, and, like 
others who have never had a brief, is fond of assuming the attitude 
of a cross-examining counsel. 

‘*]_] don’t think she said anything definite,” I admitted. “She 
took so Jong over the story that I forgot.’ Simpson’s emotion was 
again overpowering him, but the last of the bottle restored him to 
coherence. 

“Take my advice, old boy,” he said, ‘‘go home to your wife 
and ask her these two questions—who the man really was, if she 
knows, and whom she took him for. Perhaps that'll clear things up 
a bit.” 

I rose with alacrity. ‘‘ Thanks, old man,” I said, ‘‘ I’ll go at once 
if you’ll excuse me.” 

As I paid my bill I glanced into a mirror on the dining-room wall 
and saw the reflection of Simpson’s back. He had dropped his head 
on the table and his shoulders were shaking. Poor, warm-hearted 
old fellow! I wanted to comfort him, but I was in too great a 
hurry to confront Camilla. 

As I entered the drawing-room of the flat she was sitting there 
reading the last ‘society ” novel with the box of bonbons open in 
her lap. ‘How soon you are back,” she said, selecting a large 
chocolate. I snatched it from her hand and put it and the box on a 
table out of her reach. 2 

“Camilla,” I said gently but, I hope, firmly, “I am sorry I was 
rather hasty this evening.” 

“Well, you were rather like a spoilt baby,” she assented, lovingly 
sucking the fingers that had held the lost chocolate. } 

“JT wish to ask you two questions,” I resumed. Camilla raised 
her eyebrows. “Is this a breakfast-table problem?” she asked, 
“for if it is I won’t answer.” I swept aside her frivolity with a- 
gesture, but in my agitation I inverted the order of the questions 
Simpson had told me to ask. 

“Firstly,” I said, “who was the man that you thought the other 
man was like ?” 

“What other man ?” she asked. 

“You know !” I exclaimed, “ the man you took tea with.” 

“Well,” she said diffidently, “I thought—I couldn’t be sure— 
that he was very like Mr. Simpson.” 

A light began to dawn on me. Could it be that Simpson’s 
emotion, the tears in his eyes, the tremor of his voice and shouiders, 
had not been signs of sympathy? I asked the second question in 
feverish haste. 

“And who was the man really ?” I said. ‘Do youknow him?” 

“Why, of course, you dear old silly,” Camilla answered, “he was 
Simpson—just Simpson all the while.” 


“What was the good if he was 
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Driver of Runaway Motor: Thank goodness, here’s someining “soft” to run into at last! 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CHANTREY BEQUEST CONTROVERSY 


Mr. D. S. PMacColl, the Distinguished Art Critic, whose Efforts Secured the House 
of Lords Committee, Explains to the Readers of ‘*‘The Tatler.” 


The House of Lords has just appointed a committee to inquire 

into a subject of national importance, one that touches every 
citizen who is a lover of art and of justice. I have been asked to 
explain to those readers of THE TATLER who have not followed the 
discussion of the past year what precisely is the question the 
committee is about to inquire into. 

The question before them is the use made by the Royal Academy 
of the fortune left in trust by Sir Francis Chantrey, the sculptor. 
The critics contend that the directions given by Chantrey in his will 
have been ignored or perverted. The academicians have not yet 
made any direct official reply to these charges, but will be called 
upon to do so as witnesses before the committee. 

What was it Chantrey proposed to do with his money? He 
wished to see established a gallery of British art containing the best 
works obtainable by British artists past and future, and also by 
foreigners who have worked in Great Britain. In England the grant 
made by the State for buying pictures is so small that it is absorbed 
in buying old masters of the foreign schools ; the State does not, as 
in France, buy the work of contemporaries and recently-dead artists. 
It. is by gift or bequest that the National Gallery since Chantrey’s 
day has developed a modern English side. But Chantrey supposed 
that some day the Government would find money to build and 
endow a British wing of the National Gallery. He did not propose 
to do this himself, but he bequeathed his fortune, which brings in over 
£2,000 a year, for the purchase of pictures and sculpture to be placed 
in such a gallery. Those who have not read the will or have read it 
carelessly are under the impression that Chantrey’s intention was 
entirely to “encourage” living artists by purchasing their work. This 
is not the case. He speaks of works of painting and sculpture ‘‘ already 
executed or which may hereafter be executed” within the shores of 
Great Britain, and that the words, ‘already executed,” stretch back 
indefinitely over the whole history of the British school is made 
clear by the definite words, “whether executed by a deceased or 
living artist,” employed later. It may be reasonable to leave certain 
of the British artists who have become by lapse of time ‘old 
masters ” to the care of the National Gallery proper, and because 
they are so cared for to devote Chantrey’s money to the dead and 
living artists not yet in that category ; but it is not permissible to 
argue that the older artists of our school are excluded by the terms 
of the will. 

This being Chantrey’s fine general idea, how did he arrange to 
have it carried out? He was a member of the Royal Academy, 
which at that date was much more representative of the whole art 
of the country than it can be said to be at present, and he arranged 
that the president and council of the Royal Academy were to receive 
the money yearly from his trustees and to spend it according to their 
best judgment, a majority vote to decide in cases of doubt. They 
were empowered to refrain from spending for as much as five years 
at a tie, and to the caution against hasty purchase thus suggested 
was added a strong clause warning the academicians against allowing 
any personal sympathy for an artist or consideration of his circum- 
stances to influence them. Nothing was to be thought of but the 
goodness of the work, and nothing was to be bought that was not 
of the best quality. Chantrey, then, put the administration in the 
hands of the most representative body of artists he could find; he 
directed them, as clearly as words could do, to consider themselves 
trustees appointed to form a first-rate national collection, To the 
President, on whom the proper carrying out of these intentions would 
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entail a good deal of work, he assigned an annuity of £300, to the 
Secretary of the Academy for attending meetings and keeping a 
record, £50. 

How have these intentions been carried out by the acade- 
micians who, by rotation, have taken their place on the council? It 
is now twenty-seven years since the death of Chantrey’s widow, when 
the will became operative. The collection of painting and sculpture 
bought during that period is to be found separately arranged in the 
Tate Gallery ; for what Chantrey hoped nas come about, though not 
exactly as he expected. A private individual, Sir Henry Tate, 
generously provided the building, the Government only provided the 
site. The building contains various collections besides the Chantrey 
collection (the Tate gift, the Watts gift, pictures from the National 
Gallery and other sources), and these must not be confounded with 
it. When we examine the Chantrey collection, bearing in mind the 
provisions of the will, we are struck by the following discrepancies :— 

(1) The academicians were free to buy the work of living or dead 
artists. They have only in one instance bought the work of a dead 
artist. This was a picture by Hilton, bought in the first year of their 
operations. When they bought this they must have been satisfied 
that they were within their rights, but apparently from this point 
onwards they made a rule of their own, for which there is no 
foundation in the will, that dead artists were not to be eligible. 

(2) They were free to buy the work of eminent foreigners executed 
in this country. They have never done so unless the foreigner was 
an academician or an exhibitor in the Academy. 

(3) They were free to buy anywhere and at any period of the year 
that good work offered itself. They have never bought outside of 
the summer exhibitions and only in four instances outside of the 
Academy exhibition ; one of these purchases was the work of an 
academician. All four were in the Grosvenor or New Gallery, and 
this slight departure was speedily abandonéd. It has formally or 
practically become the rule only to buy in the yearly exhibition of 
the Academy. 

Now this policy might have been comparatively harmless if all 
the great artists of the period in question had been members or 
exhibitors of the Academy. The contrary has been the case, and 
the damning result is that a majority of the greater names of English 
artists during the period of purchase have been excluded from the 
collection. There is nothing by Alfred Stevens, Rossetti, Madox 
Brown, Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, Cecil Lawson, or Whistler, to 
name jonly men of the first rank. On the other hand, while some 
good men who happened to be members and exhibitors of the 
Academy are represented, the majority of the purchases cannot be 
said to come up to Chantrey’s high standard ; many fall ludicrously 
short of it. The fund has been administered as an Academy prize 
funa, partly to distribute large prizes to members of the Academy, 
The 
academicians have attended to only two clauses in the will—one, 
prescribing “ liberality ” in prices, they have strained so as to share 
sums of £1,000 to £2,000 and upwards among themselves, the other 
they have perverted, namely, the provision that the works of art must 
appear in the Academy or some other exhibition of the fine arts 
and must so appear a//er purchase. They have read this into a rule 
convenient to themselves that the works of art must appear in the 
Royal Academy defore purchase. They have thus made it impossible 
for themselves to do what the trust they administer requires of them, 
and for this they are called to account, 


partly to give smaller prizes to artists of doubtful “ promise.” 
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THE CHANTREY BEQUEST AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS’ COMMITTEE 


Two Famous Pictures Purchased by the Royal Academy Trustees. 


VIGIL.” BY JOHN PETTIE, R.A. 


“AUGUST BLUE.” BY HENRY S. TUKE 


3) 


THE. EATEER 


AT THE EARL’S 


The Commercial Side.—The side shows at Earl’s Court are of 
two kinds ; there are the innumerable stails by well-known Italian 
firms from Florence, Venice, and Rome that are to be found through- 
out the various buildings--the Earl’s Court Exhibition never before 
bad such an abundant display of really artistic work as this year. 
Some of the big Italian firms have provided a really wonderful show 
of sculpture, furniture, or of those many artistic nick-nacks that one 
associates with the shops round the Piazza of St. Mark. Now and 
again an exhibit is being vigorously run by an English firm as in 
the case of Sangiorgi’s well-known marble and stone works of 
Rome, and their many beautiful urns, sculptured vases, and fountains, 
some of which are dreams of loveliness. These have now an agency 
in London in the enterprising and genuinely artistic firm of Norman 
and Stacey of Tottenham Court Road. 


The Art Side.—What I have called the commercial side shows 
are really very artistic as I have indicated. Then there are the 
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COURT EXHIBITION—THE SIDE SHOWS. 


pretty dancing may also be seen at La Scala, and not very much 
time is taken up by a visit to this entertainment. 


At St. Peter’s.—Other entertainments follow one another in 
rapid succession. You will do well to see the extraordinary 
model of St. Peter’s at Rome. This model was made by com- 
mand of one of the popes and is a most perfect piece of work- 
manship. If you have been to St. Peter’s and examined its various 
details you will be the more amazed at the extraordinarily minute 
reproduction of its various parts. If you have not been to St, Peter’s 
at Rome this model will tell you as nothing else can the wonders of 
that extraordinary church. Asa contrast to this very serious side 
show you may go to the Mirror of Mirth, where you will see yourself 
standing on your head in one mirror, broadened out with ghastly 
effect in another, and translated into a thin, cadaverous person in yet 
a third. It will be a shock to the vanity of most of your friends if 
you entice them into this Hall of Mirrers. 


"ll: 
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THE GROUNDS OF THE WELCOME CLUB 


This delightful club, where one may obtain an excellent dinner under cover and sit out afterwards to drinkjcoffee listening to the band and watching the crowd, is one of 
the most popular of the attractions of the Earl's Court Exhibition 


many excellent modern pictures. You may walk through corridor 
after corridor and find much more to admire than at most of our 
picture galleries 


As Good ,as the Real Venice.—The most interesting of the 
side shows, of course, of those that you pay to enter, is 
“Venice by Night.” The illustration on the opposite page indicates 
how realistically this has been produced. The canals and canalettos, 
the little bridges, the gondolas garbed in black according to that 
sumptuary law of Venice which was bent upon suppressing the 
extravagant decoration of the boats—everything helps to a splendid 
realism, not even excepting the singing of Italian songs by the band, 
You may drink coffee in “Ven.ce by Night” and almost imagine 
yourself sitting at Florien’s, the famous restaurant in the Piazza San 
Marco, Then a word of praise must be given to La Scala, the 
pretty little theatre in the grounds. When I was there I witnessed a 
very attractive Japanese play, rendered perhaps more pathetic 
to me in the fact that the only daughter of the late Mr. Bret Harte, 
the famous novelist, had quite a minor part in the play. Some very 


The Art of Flying.—A very great popularity belongs to Sir 
Hiram Maxim’s wonderful flying machine, which has already been 
illustrated in THE TATLER. The element of danger apparently 
does not enter into their experience, although another element 
may; that is to say, the effect of sea-sickness. On the other 
hand, the majority of those who have tried this machine have found 
it thoroughly exhilarating. Safety is secured by the absolute quick- 
ness of movement ; the air keeps you tight down in your place in 
these boats in such a manner that if you tried and were ambitious to 
commit suicide you could scarcely throw yourself out of them. Then 
there are excitements of a similar character in the switchback railway 
and the shooting of the chute, two exhilarating forms of exercise that 
still retain their ancient popularity. When | have recalled a visit to 
the glass works, where one may see precisely the same method of 
glass-blowing as obtains in Venice, | have pretty well exhausted the 
side shows at Earl’s Court, at least of those I have seen, but I have 
promised myself at least another visit to this extraordinary exhibition, 
which this year far exceeds in variety and artistic quality any other 
previous effort of the enterprising administrators, 
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AT THE EARL’S COURT EXHIBITION—VENICE BY NIGHT. 


Copyright of “The Tatler" 

After visiting Earl's Court Exhibition’ the other day the Lord Mayor of London declared that although he had not been to the real Venice he found “ Venice by 

Night" at Earl's Court very alluring. Those who have visited the real Venice many times may find the imitation article scarcely less attractive. There is a really wonderful 

reproduction of St. Mark’s and the Doge’s Palace, there are actual canalettos and real gondolas with Italian gondoliers, and there is much pretty singing. 
Mr. Hodsoll, has certainly taken one of the most successful of his many happy attempts at the flashlight photograph 


Our photographer, 
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SOCIETY AT PLAY—THE ’VARSITY CRICKET MATCH. 


THE LUNCHEON INTERVAL SISTERS, COUSINS, AND AUNTS 


E. G. MARTIN, J. E. RAPHAEL, AND R. C. W. BURN R. P. KEIGWIN AND E. §S. PHILLIPS 


SV ea 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MATCH—W. H. B. EVANS BOWLING TO E. S. PHILLIPS 
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SOCIETY AT PLAY—THE HENLEY REGATTA. 


F. S. KELLY, ENGLAND L. SCHOLES, CANADA 
BRITAIN’S AND GREATER BRITAIN’S CHAMPION SCULLERS 


THE LONDON ROWING CLUB EIGHT THE WINNIPEG ROWING CLUB FOUR 


THE FIRST TRINITY EIGHT 
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The Queen as Godmother.—An interest- 
ing christening last week was that of the litile 
daughter of Lord and Lady Curzon, Queen 
Alexandra standing as one of the godparents. 
As is the custom when the Queen acts as 
sponsor the event was commemorated by 
bestowing her Majesty’s name on her god- 
child, who was baptised “ Alexandra Naldera.” 
There were three other godparents — Lady 
Cowper, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, and Mr. St. 
John Brodrick. The godparents bestowed a 
number of handsome presents upon their god- 
child, her Majesty giving a beautiful diamond 
Jocket and chain. 


An ex-Liberal Candidate.—One of the 
signatories to Mr. Sadler’s nomination papers 
for the Chertsey election was that of Mr. Law- 
rence J. Baker, an ex-Liberal candidate and a 
very wealthy man. Mr. Baker has a magni- 
ficent country residence at Ottersham Park near 
Chertsey and a house in Ennismore Gardens, 
ut lives chiefly at the former place; he re- 
cently presented the War Office with a site 
for a rifle range on his estate at Ottersham 
Park, which was opened a couple of months 
ago by Lord Roberts. Mr. Baker owns 
several motor cars, but these are used chiefly 
by his family, for he has not been smitten 
by the motor car-craze but prefers to drive 
his pony and trap to any other means of 
locomotion. 


THE MARRIAGE OF MISS GLADYS PALMER AND MR. 


“Old Honesty.”—It is a pity Lord Raglan 
is Jost in the Isle of Man, for the governor of 
Hall Caine’s little island probably knows as 
much about army matters as either of the 
“ Fatal Three.” The candid opinion of “ Old 
Honesty ”’—as they used to call him in the 
Guards—would be worth having just now. 
Down in Monmouthshire he is a model land- 
lord, but his real hobby is the militia. A 
great-great-nephew of the great Duke of 
Wellington and a grandson of the British 
commander in the Crimea could not help 
knowing something about military matters, 
but when he has himself been through the 
mill from Sandhurst to Afghanistan—where 
he almost won a Victoria Cross though he 


never got one—the knowledge is driven home - 


by experience. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Lord Raglan can write and speak with 
authority on war as well as sport. He went 
in for big-game shooting when he was in 
India and nearly lest his life out there from 
typhoid fever not long before he took his 
three months leave to marry the present Lady 
Raglan, who was then Lady Ethel Ponsonby. 


Next Week’s Wedding.—The most in- 
teresting event next week will be the wedding 
of the Premicr’s private secretary, Viscount 
Newpoit, and the preity Miss Daisy Bruce. 
A very smart little man with expressive blue 
eyes like his sister, Lady Dalkeith, the bride- 


groom affects a quiet, almost shy, manner in 
general society which is rather a contrast to 
his 76/e of the ‘ Agreeable Rattle” amongst 
a small circle of his particular friends of the 
male sex. He is really one of the best 
raconteurs of the younger generation when 
he once gets fairly started. Lord Newport 
was always very popular with the ladies, and 
his brother officers of the Royal Scots used to 
chaff him unmercifully about his cxperiences 
with the regiment out in South Africa. When 
a Boer vrow wanted to pass through the 
camp, they said, she invariably sought the 
suave little captain instead of the grumpy 
major. If he has a particular hobby besides 
shooting it is amateur acting, and when he is 
down at Dalkeith during the family gatherings 
he frequently plays leading parts with Lady 
Constance Scott. Heis very handy with a 
gun, but though he invariably wears a Tyrolese 
shooting hat after the style of the German 
Emperor I doubt if he will ever be such a 
crack shot as his father, the Earl of Bradford. 


A Charming Singer. — Miss Katherine 
Jones, who gave a concert at South Lodge 
recently, is a delightful contralto who ought 
to be heard much more frequently. I have 
only heard this lady twice, but on both occa- 
sions | was immensely struck not merely with 
the pleasing quality of her voice but with the 
dramatic rendering of her songs. 


Lafayette 


BERTRAM BROOKE 


The bridegroom is the eldest son of Sir Charles Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak. He was educated at Cambridge and rowed in the University eight in 1900. The little 
bridesmaids are the Hon. Nora Robinson, Miss Dorothy Sturgis, Miss ‘“ Babs” Brackenbury, and Miss Lois Harris, The little page is the Hon, Hercules Robinson 
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THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD’S ANIMAL PETS. 


he Duchess of Bedford is 
wonderfully clever in train- 

ing horses to do all sorts of queer 
tricks, and to hear of the many 
funny things that her latest pupil, 
the Shetland, Bonnje Dundee, is 
doing only reminds one of her 
hunter, Kildare, who in less than 
two months learnt to shake hands 
and the yet more uncommon trick 
of eating carrots first out of one 
hoof and then out of the other. 
Bonnie Dundee follows the duchess 
like a dog, and she is so small:and 
well-behaved that she is allowed 
now and then as a privilege to go in 
and out of the house and walk up- 
stairs, which she does very cleverly. 
The cat, Napoleon, is the latest 
feline arrival at Woburn, and 
though he looks fat and a monarch 
every inch of him now was a 
starved waif and stray when he 
was taken to Woburn by a poor 


SAM 


FRITZ, THE BEAUTIFUL PERSIAN 


BONNIE DUNDEE 
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woman who wished to secure a 
good home for the scragey sca- 
venger. The duchess consented 
to receive him, .and Napoleon 
selected the Woburn _ stables, 
which he jealously guards, and if 
Fritz or any other cat presents his 
face within sight of Napoleon’s 
domains the cat emperor makes 
a spirited attack and routs the 
intruder off the boundary of what 
he considers his exclusive sphere. 

Fritz, the Persian, is the per- 
sonal pet of the Duchess of Bed- 
ford. Since the death of Gob- 
lin, who was the elect of Woburn 
felines, Fritz has lost the sullen 
jealousy and the skulking way of 
entering the rooms which from fear 
of Goblin pouncing on him he 
had in the latter’s lifetime. Sam is 
her grace’s sporting dog, a mongrel 
setter retriever that accompanies 
the duchess when shooting. 
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A STUDY IN PICTURESQUE HATS AS WORN BY MISS JULIA 


r 
Johnston & Hoffmann 
Miss Julia Neilson began her career as a player, like so many others, in Pygmalion and Galatea. 


and piano-plasing. The greatest success of her career was probably Nell Gwyn. 
for the fine character-acting of Mr. Horace Hodges. Miss Neilson's 


She was educated at the Royal Academy and made her mark in singing 
She is now playing at the:Comedy Theatre in Sunday, a drama which is remarkable 
mother recently married her husband’s (Mr. Fred Terry) brother-in-law. Miss Neilson is further 
connected with the stage as the cousin of the handsome Hanburys 


THE TATLER 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Esmé Beringer, who is Mr. Murray Carson’s leading lady and has helped him to exploit several productions recently, made her first appearance on the stage as the 

shoeblack in Little Lord Fauntleroy, the title-part of which was played by her sister, Vera, who is now acting with Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Miss Beringer has done some 

clever things in her time, notably Romeo to her sister Vera's Juliet. Besides Vera she has a third sister. Miss May Holford Beringer, on the stage. Their mother. 
Mrs. Oscar Beringer, has written several plays 
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MY NEPHEW. JACK. By John N. Raphael. 


Ds anybody want a nephew? Will anybody take a nephew as 

a gift? Will anybody borrow him for a few weeks until it’s 
time for him to go to school again? I think I should be willing to 
pay liberal compensation, for if Jack remains in my house any longer 
the world will lose a masterpiece. 

I’m not a vain man, nor am I, I hope, unduly conce'ted of my 
work, but 7he Ringlets of Priscilla has sold four editions and The 
World Well Lost for a Man is doing pretty well. The book I’m 
working at now is a great deal better than either of the foregoing. 
1 honestly believe, as every writer worth his salt must honestly 
believe of any work while he is doing it, that it’s the best thing I have 
ever done, and I must say that I was somewhat selfishly glad when 
my wife went off to stay with Aunt Amelia, who detests me, and left 
me alone with my new book for six whole weeks. 

The only servant left in the house was Jane, and she had received 
strict instructions not to disturb me in my workroom by inquiring 
what [ would like fordinner. She never does ; I will say that for Jane. 
In fact, she usually forgets that I may want dinner, and then I goand 
have it at the club, which is a great deal more convenient both for 
me and for her. 

Jack—for we must not forget my nephew, Jack—has several 
sisters, and most of his sisters have contracted measles just at 
the beginning of the holidays. That is why Jack has now come 
to stay with me, for | don’t think the reason which my sister gave 
me, that she means Jack to become a writer in due course and 
knows how fond I am of boys, should be taken into consideration, 
Well, Jack is here, and I have doneno decent work since his arrival. 

He is not the kind of boy you might expect. I know exactly 
what his name leads you to fancy, because I’ve studied fiction and 
have learned that Jack, the nephew of an authcr, is generally 
expected to slide down the banisters, be very ill over his uncle’s 
pipe, tie knots in the cat’s tail, place booby traps over the doors, 
and take his uncle out and make him look ridiculous in front of 
prepossessing ladies. 

But my Jack isn’t that kind of Jack at all. The Jack I have 
described—how fishlike all this Jack talk sounds—would of necessity 
be curly-haired and blue-eycd, captain of his house eleven, and a 
duffer at his lssons, but such a good-hearted, manly lad. The real 
Jack, the Jack of whom | am anxious to dispose until his school 
quarter begins, is a pasty-faced, short-sighted youth, with those big 
glasses oculists describe as being restful and most other folk as 
gogeles. He weavsa dirty Eton co'lar always and is the untidiest, 
ink‘est, most berumpled thing that I have ever scen. But he is 
quiet. He has a low voice and deliberate manner, and Mary—that’s 
his mother—says he is a thinker. I should say he was ! 

On the first morning of his stay I suggested a shilling to spend 
and the Zoological Gardens till lunch-time. It seemed to me that a 


WHICH 


IS THE MASTER ? 
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shilling to spend and a morning’s unsupervised sojourn with full 
liberty to tease the monkeys and the parrots ought to please any 
boy, and I wanted to get to work upon the masterpiece. 

The idea didn’t please Jack somehow. He loooked up at me 
wistfully—he has the kind of eyes that look as if they had come 
out of Lyric or Little by Little—and said that he’d like to go 
to the werkroom with me and see me at work. 

I then noticed for the first time since | had known the boy that 
his hair fell over his white forehead with the wave that the school 
matron always smooths off the lad’s aching brow, and without 
thinking I did it. Then Jack looked up at me appealingly and said, 
“You'll let me, uncle?” And I was lost. Does anybody want a 
nephew ? 

I really felt flattered. Boys as a rule don’t think much of an 
uncle who writes anything but “ Paul, the Pale Pirate,” and\books ot 
that class. But Jack, it seemed, was interested in literature for litera- 
ture’s own sake. For half-an-hour he was as quict as possible, and 
my pen went scratching over the paper as if I wcre a writer in a 
novel instead of just outside one. I have a habit of scattering my 
loose sheets on the floor about me as I write. There’s plenty of 
room on the table really, and the habit has its inconveniences, but 
all the authors of distinction who have been interviewed in magazines 
invariably do it, and I don’t want to shock the interviewer when my 
own time comes by anything too much out of the common. 

Jack sat and watched the falling leaves as if he were a May girl 
sitting by the mill side in the autumn and wondering why He (a big 
H please) did not return. And then he picked one up and looked 
at it. 

“Uncle Joseph,” he said, “ I wish you’d tell me something.” 

“Yes, my boy,” said I. 

** What’s a mantling blush ?” 

I explained that no blush which did not mantle was worth men- 
tioning, particularly when talking of a lady, and that it was rather a 
superior kind of blush. 

“T see,” said Jack. “ But did she know ?” 

““ Did she know what, my boy ?” 

“Did she know that it was a mantling blush, and how could she 
know that without a looking glass ?” 

I told him to be quiet and went on writing, but presently he 
asked me, “‘ Uncle Joseph, why did she never look more strangely 
beautiful than upon that evening, and how do you manage to look 
strangely beautiful ?” 

I told him that I was busy and that he must wait till lunch-time 
for his information, but his question puzzled me. I had always 
written “ strangely beautiful” about my heroines, but now that the 
boy had asked the question it was a good deal of a poser. 

“Uncle Joseph,” he said again, “how long did her heart stand 
still? 1 thought that sort of thing kille | 
people.” 

I smothered a strong word and growled 
out, “ Divers,” but{I felt that the explana- 
tion was unsatisfactory. 

“Uncle,” he said again, “was it be- 
cause the dog looked up at that moment 
and wagged his tail as if he also under- 
stood her that a strange sense of unrest 
swept overher? Sulphur is awfully good 
for fleas in dogs.” 

“ Jack,” I said, I shall send you back 
to home and measles in a minute if you 
don’t leave me alone.” 

Just then Jane came in and said that 
lunch was on the table, and I was glad, 
for more work was impossible that morn- 
ing. But Jack insistcd on gathering up 
my papers for me before we went, and as 
he did so he wanted to know several 
things. 

“ Do people make a noise when they’re 
dead, Uncle Joseph ?” 

“No, Jack. Do be quick, the fish is 
getting cola.” 

“Then what made the house stiller 
than death that night, and why were her 
hands so nerveless when she let the fate- 
ful paper fall fluttering to the ground ?” 

Oh! doeswt anybody want a 
nephew f 
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THE TATLER 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Opera.—The revival of Un allo in Maschera has proved 
another feather in the cap of Italian opera and affords a further 
indication that the Wagner cult is being reconsidered. Five years 


ago it would have been practically 
impossible to have revived Verdi’s 
fine old opera with any chance 
of the critics giving it a decent 
hearing—not so much _ because 
they did not like it as because it 
was scarcely the thing to praise 
Verdi except in his later moods. 
To-day it has been received at 
Covent Garden with something 
approaching rapture. 


Caruso.—-I do not know how 
far it would have held good if 
Caruso were not singing, but as 
he is the opera seems so good that 
one is astonished that it has been 
consigned for so many years to 
the limbo of forgotten things. 
Similarly Caruso has made Aza 
quite resplendent. The apprecia- 
tion of Italian opeia this season is 
indeed remarkable. There is a 
frankness about it which is new, 
for in England much of the 
Wagner boom has been rather 
forced. The appreciation of cld 
Italian opera is not so much re- 
actionary as a recognition of the 
fact that music has many moods, 
and that to pin one’s faith to one 
school is the most arrant bigotry. 


‘““The Conversion of Nat 
Sturge.”—This playlet by Mr. 
Malcolm Watson which was pro- 
duced at the Clement Scott 
matinée is sure to find a _per- 
manent place in Mr. Bourchier’s 
répertoire. The story is very 
simple. Nat Sturge is a burglar, 


and in attempting to rob the safe of the Bishop of Minterweir 
(Mr. Bourchier) is discovered by his lordship, who offers him his 


choice between seven 
years penal servitude 
and £500 and his 
predecessor’s foundling 
daughter, Julia. AS 
Julia is a bit of a prig 
Nat chooses the seven 
years, and is finally 
allowed to go free. 


John Luther Long. 
—A little book of stories 
called Séxty-/ane has 
just been issued by the 
Methuens. I have been 
very much interested in 
it because two of the 
author's (Mr. John 
Luther Long) _ stories 
have been turned into 
pretty plays, namely, 
Madame Butterfly and 
The Darling of the 
Gods. Mr. Long’s work 
is very readable, 


‘* MIGNON,” 


“THE CONVERSION OF NAT STURGE” 


£500 and a wife 


AS PLAYED BY THE MOODY-MANNERS COMPANY AT DRURY LANE 
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Lis & Watery 


Mr. Bourchier as a bishop gives the burglar the alternative of seven years or 


The New Hope.— correspondent writes: ‘‘It is announced 
that Mr. William Waldorf Astor is to appear at a charity tableaux 
entertainment in London. 


You never can tell where it will break 


out. Irom tableaux to amateur 
theatricals is but a step, and 
before we know it it may be that 
this grave and reverend seigneur 
may be ‘walking on.’ I write 
this for the especial benefit of 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome in_parti- 
cular and the endowed theatre 
advocates in general, Not only 
is Mr. Astor a man of many 
millions but never was there a 
more hard-headed, practical man 
to deal with. Who knows? 
Salvation for the British drama 
may yet come from the Master of 
Cliveden and the money lord of 
Carlton House Terrace. All the 
same I cannot somehow or another 
understand Mr. Astor, ex-Minister 
of the United States to Rome, a 
profound scholar and a man of 
great reserve, associating himself 
with grease paint. Who next ?” 


The Reconstructed Court.— 
The Court Theatre is now being 
entirely remodellid by Mr. Leigh, 
who is apparently going to do 
something to amend the paralysing 
conditions of leasing and sub- 
leasing theatres to which I referred 
Jast week. The theatre will be 
available at a fixed fee of £25 per 
performance, including the ser- 
viccs of various people—stage-door- 
keepers, gasmen, and the like. I 
always remember the Court on 
account of a mysterious door 
which seemed to be locked from 
the outside. Men from the stalls 
who went out for a cigarette 


invariably made an attempt to get back to their places by this door, 
and I have heard them hammer at it and bang it for quite five 


minutes after the curtain 
rose on an act. 


The Music-hall 
Sketch.—1 am very 
glad to learn that the 
prosecutions of the 
music-halls for putting 
on sketches are by no 
means at an end, be- 
cause | see in the con- 
tinued prosecution of the 
halls a further oppor- 
tunity for upsetting the 
censorship ; and that, I 
frankly confess, is a 
distinct desideratum. 
The managers them- 
selves apparently do not 
recognise this aspect of 
the question, but the 
illogicality of the whole 
subject is bound to be 
raised by their continued 
action against the halls. 


THES TALLER 


THE HAUNTS OF 


It is doubtful whether there exists such a 

person as a theatrical detective, and yet 
it is certain that a comfortable income awaits 
any man with considerable experience of the 
stage anda sound knowledge of actors and 
their ways who establishes on a proper busi- 
ness basis an inquiry agency for affairs con- 
nected with the dramatic profession exclusively. 
Every year a number of ycung men and 
women run away from their homes, change 
their names, and their parents seek for them 
in vain, It is so difficult for the uninitiated 
to trace an itinerant actor, whereas to a man 
who knows the ropes the task is simplicity 
itself, for actors are conservative people—they 
have certain appointed meeting places and 
can therefore be easily found. If no clue can 
be obtained from the theatrical papers a 
few determined visits to the principal regular 
haunts of the mummer will assuredly supply 
one. Suppose a fond father to be in search 
of his erring son who, hypnotised by the glare 
of the footlights, had some years previously 
deserted his family in favour of the boards. 
The probability is that he will have changed 
his name, in case of which a photograph of 
the truant would be required. Armed with 
this the detective would go the round of the 
professional resorts and persistently ‘‘ hawk” 
the likeness from one actor to another until 
he came upon someone who knew or had met 
the subject of the picture. From this indi- 
vidual he would learn his xom de thédtre and 
his whereabouts when la-t heard of; with 
these data the successful issue to the search 
is assured. 

Regrettable though it may sound, it must 
be confessed that the most-favoured haunt of 
the actor is the place licensed for the sale of 
intoxicants. This state of affairs, however, is 
readily accounted for by the fact that (unless 
rehearsing) he has the whole day on his hands, 
and as he lives generally in lonely lodgings, 
amid cheerless surroundings, and in an ener- 
vating atmosphere, it is only in keeping 
with human nature that he should wander 
out in quest of a cosy hotel smoking-room 
where he may meet his friends and pass an 
enjoyable hour or two in convivial confabula- 
tion over a smoke and a glass of beer. 

In eyery town of importance throughout 
our islands the mummer has appointed one 
or more of these hotels to be accepted as 
the recognised theatrical rendezvous, which 
speedily becomes known as the “ professional 
house.” The “ Bodegas” are the most popu- 
jarly patronised of these, but many other 
licensed places in the larger cities have ac- 
quired fame as the haunts of “ grease-paint ” 
in all its shades. 

In London they are situated chiefly in the 
vicinity of the Strand. Take a stroll from 
Charing Cross along this busy thoroughfare, 
branch off at Southampton Street, turn down 
Maiden Lane and back into the Strand wid 
Bedford Street, and you will mect shoals of 
actors—most of them unemployed. Glance 
into Romano’s as you pass it by—you will see 
occasionally some of our well-known Londen 
players and invariably a few of the more 
fortunate of provincial mummers. While in 
Maiden Lane pay a visit to that famous old 
historical house, Rule’s, many years ago a 
noted oyster shop and to-day transformed 
into a comfortable restaurant and lounge, 
which at certain times of the day and year is 
packed almost to suffocation with members of 


ACTORS. 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS MADGE MACKINTOSH 


Miss Madge Mackintosh, who appeared in a matinée 
performance of George Paston's play, The Pharisee's 
Wife, given by her husband yesterday at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, is an actress of singular power in 
emotional parts. She has done excellent work, with the 
Kendals more particularly. Her husband, Mr. Graham 
Browne, who is so excellent in The Duke of Killie- 
cranhie at the Criterion, is one of our best comedians 


MISS JUNE VAN BUSKIRK 


Who is now playing in Lady Fiirt at the Haymarket, 


had some considerable ex- 
pupil of Charles Frohman's 
Dramatic School and made her first appearance in 
Hoch, the Consul. She afterwards created the leading 
parts in The Earl of Pawtucket and in Checkers. Among 
the other plays she has appeared in are Nancv Brown 
and A Chinese Honeymoon. Sne is a great friend os 
Mrs. D'Oyly Carte 


is an American and has 
perience. She was a 
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the dramatic profession. In the Bodega in 
Bedford Street clean-shaven faces are likewise 
predominant—-stage celebrities side by side 
with stage nonentities. Another popular ‘ pro- 
fessional house” is the “ Horns Tavern” at 
Kennington, by reason of the fact that most 
theatrical “digs ” are on the south side of the 
river; this hotel is at its best on Sunday 
evenings, on which occasions the saloon 
bar presents a vivid spectacle of Bohemian 
life. 

These places are frequented for the most 
part by mummers from the suburbs and 
provinces. for the London actor, whose occu- 
pation is a stationary one and whose re- 
muneration is tolerably adequate, can usually 
afford to belong to one of the many artists’ 
clubs in the West-end, such as the Eccentric, 
Greenroom, Playgoers’, Yorick, and Savage 
clubs, of one or more of which most of his 
colleagues are likewise members. 

Of the ‘professional houses” in other 
cities of the United Kingdom some of the 
best known are worthy of mention, and a 
knowledge of them may prove useful to any- 
one interested in stage matters if on a visit to 
one of these towns. In Manchester “Cox’s 
Bar” and the “ Prince’s Restaurant” are the 
most favoured spots, and in Liverpool the 
“ Bee Hotel” and the American Bar” are the 
popular resorts. In Dublin the drama is well 
represented at the ‘ Tyosda ? and at Mooney’s 
establishments, and in Glasgow the leading 
theatrical houses are ‘Lauder’s” and the 
Bodega. The “Scotch Stores” and the 
“Eldon” are the chief meeting places in 
Newcastle-on-Tyre, while in Hull, Birming- 
ham, and Brighton the Bodegas are first in 
favour. At the last-named town the “ Seven 
Stars” and the “Ship Hotel” are also well 
patronised by mummers. 

Apart from licensed houses there are many 
other places where actors habitually congre- 
gate. During business hours the waiting- 
rooms of the agents’ offices are almost in- 
variably crowded, and in the months of March, 
July, and December, when many engagements 
are open for the spring, autumn, and panto- 
mime seasons respectively, the crush is so 
great that a regular gvewe of unemployed 
mummers is formed along the passage and 
down the staircase, sometimes even extending 
to the pavement outside. And they wait for 
hours, too, hopeful of the “ shop ” which there 
is but a thread of a chance of obtaining. 

The actor’s most natural haunt, and the 
spot to which he is constantly drawn, like a 
murderer to the scene of his crime, without 
any apparent motive, is the stage door of the 
theatre at which he is performing. Here of 
a morning a group of idle players may be found 
leisurely scanning the first edition of the paper 
or preparing their daily lists of horses for the 
“ bookie.” 

No account of the haunts of actors would 
be complete that omitted to mention the Actors’ 
Association, which has its headquarters in 
King Street, Covent Garden, and claims a 
roll of about 1,500 members. — [ts comfort- 
able reading and writing rooms are occupied 
at all hours of the day by a number of 
dramatic artists of both sexes, and though 
opposed by some on the ground that it admits 
too many novices with insufficient experience 
of the stage it cannot be denied that this 
institution has proved itself to be an undoubted 
boon to the actor. 
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MR. HENRY LYTTON AND THE COSY-CORNER GIRLS 
In “The Earl and the Girl” at the Adelphi. 


Ellis & Walery 


* In a little corner cosy, where I sit with my darling Rosie, with her dear little hand in mine and gaze into eyes divine. Ah! my cosy-corner_pillow beats the moonlight, 
stream, or billow; and my head's in a whirl as I kiss each curl of my cosy-corner girl” 
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THE TATLER 


Our Photographic 


First Prize—Miss H. 


‘The season for snapshots has begun 
with the brighter weather. We pay 
each week 
ONE GUINEA 

for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, and all photographs, exclusive 
of the prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope, except 
those we desire to retain for publication 
purposes either in connection with the 
competition or elsewhere. For these 
we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photo- 
graph must have plainly written on the 
back the name and address of the 
sender and a clear descriplion of the 
subject, Original topics rather than 
pretty views are desirable. 


Second Prize—Miss Amy Smith, Kingstown, Ireland 
A CONNEMARA HOUSEHOLD 
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Competition—The Four Prizewinners. 


Fourth 


Phillips, Weodland Park, Colwyn 
A TUG OF WAR 


Prize—J. Y. Baldwin, 21, Green 
Park, Bath 


LION IN THE CLIFTON ZOO 


THE ARCHDRUID 
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Third Prize—Miss M. 


The amusement of kodaking per- 
petuates a holiday jaunt more effectively 
than any amount of writing can do. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly 
commending the following subjects :— 

“Mortuary in Canton,” Captain E, 
G. Hart, R.G.A., Parsonage House, 
Catheringt-n, near Horndean, Hants, 
“Landing Passengers from the Steamer, 
Huyara,”’ H. Edwards, 143, Broadfield 
Road, Hither Green, S.E, “ Geiranger 
Fjord,” James B, Bowler, Grove Cot- 
tage, Didsbury, near Manchester. 
“ Kittens,” Miss H, M. Harding, Manor 
House, Old Humberstone, near Leicester, 
“ Churchstoke-by-Clare,”’ Mrs, Clayton, 
16, Lower Sloane Street, S.W. ‘ Pang- 
bourne,” R. W. Cole, 56, Wickham 
Avenue, Bexhill-on-Sea. “ Oxen Cart- 
ing Hay,’? Miss M. Lascelles, Sutton 
Waldron House, Blandford, 


Lee, Wales 
AT AN EISTEDDFOD FESTIVAL 


Upper Bangor, 
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THE “PALLER 


was crossing 

Blackfriars 
Bridge at mid- 
night on my way 
to a long- 
planned tour of 
Hooligan Land. 
The strong light 
of the. brilliant 
lamps fell upon 
the sleeping out- 


casts huddled 
together on the 
MR. GEORGE R. SIMS stone seats of 
the _ recesses. 


One man as | 
passed yawned, 
shivered, and sat up. Our eyes met and there was recognition on 
his part at once. 

He addressed me by a nickname that had been mine when I 
was a boy at school, and is yet adhered to by the few of my old 
schoolfellows who still know me and write to me. Instantly my mind 
flew back to the old college that in the sixties stood in the green fields 
of Hanwell. 

The tramp rose and came towards me and told me his name. 
Then I knew him and remembcred, for though we had not met for 
many years the tale of his wild career had been told in odd chapters 
in the newspapers. 

It was a strange meeting, for we had been fast friends in the old 
days. We robbed the same orchard. We went out of bounds 
together, and tramped from Hanwell to London and feasted regally 
at Gatti’s, walking back to Hanwell and entering the college 
defiantly at ten p.m. And we were both going to be poets and 
journalists among other things when we grew up. 

When my old master died some years ago the Hanwell College 
Gazette, our manuscript weekly journal, came into my possession. 

In almost every number there is an article signed by the man I 
met in rags on Blackfriars Bridge. 

He had an excellent knowledge of Latin and Greek, and his con- 
tributions to our Gazette were more scholarly than those of any 
other contributor. When he left the college the brightest hopes were 
entertained for his future. 

We met once, a year or two afterwards. I was in the City, but 
he had come into a fair fortune and was going to devote himself to 
literature. JI envied him very much when he told me of his prospects. 

As I walked over the bridge, having bidden my old schoolfellow 
farewell and provided him with the means of getting a warmer 
lodging, there came back to me another instance of “ the whirligig of 
time” and strange meeting in the night. 

In the old days of Bohemia I went down Fleet Street one morning 
with hope in my heart and a pipe in my mouth. 

I put the pipe away when I reached a newspaper office, and sat 
down and waited in an ante-room till I was shown into the presence 
of the editor. 

I was a little afraid of that editor. He had such a reputation for 
erudition that I feared my application for a position on his staff might 
be rejected with scorn. 

The man was too kind-hearted to be scornful, but he gently 
advised me to stick to the City and to leave journalism alone. 

I did not take his advice, but tried and tried again, and a year or 
two ater, when he had quitted the editor’s chair, I got on to the staff 
of the journal he had left. 

We did not meet again for a good many years. 

One foggy night as I was crossing Waterloo Bridge two figures 
came out of the gloom, and a man and a woman stopped me and 
asked for help for the sake of old days. 

The man was the editor who had discouraged my ambition, the 
woman was his wife, formerly a well-known figure on the burlesque 
stage. 

Both had drifted down since the days that the editor wrote 
‘glowing accounts of the actress in his journal. Both had come to 


TWELVE ZIG-ZAG PAPERS 


VI.—The Whirligig of Time. 
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the workhouse infirmary. They had been discharged on the same 
day. The woman had received a 410 note from an old friend. 
With a portion of it she had purchased a marriage licence and led 
her old admirer to the registry office where they were made man and 
wife. 

But the habit that had brought them to the workhouse was not 
to be conquered, and at last in despair they took to haunting Waterloo 
Bridge at midnight on the chance of an appeal to some of the home- 
going professionals who had known them in happier days. 

This is the dark side of the whirligig. There is a brighter. 
ups may go down, but the downs come up. 

There is a prosperous gentleman to-day who drives his four in- 
hand in Hyde Park in the height of the season who began his 
commercial career by selling penny toys on the kerbstone in 
Throgmorton Street. 

There is a friend of mine ever willing. to take the chair at a 
banquet in aid of a charity whose presidency always means a 
magnificent subscription list. There is the ring of real sympathy with 
suffering in his oratory. He has told me the reason that he can put 
himself in the place of the unhappy ones for whom he pleads. He 
knew in his boyhood what it was to want a meal, and many a night 
his sole shelter from the cold and the rain was a doorway in Liverpool 
off the policeman’s beat. 

A gentleman who to-day controls a large number of enterprises 
and is universally respected and looked up to made his first bow to 
the public as a South Sea Island cannibal in a penny show. 

A star of the world’s variety stages, whose diamonds are of 
fabulous value and before whom princes bow low, worked in a 
sweating den at the East-end and earned an occasional shilling as a 
super in the old Yiddish Theatre in Spitalfields. Once she came 
near to starving and a man befriended her—a man well-to-do and 
accomplished. 

Years afterwards when the man lay dying of hunger in a garret in 
Paris the whirligig of time brought a beautiful woman in costly furs and 
blazing with diamonds to his bedside, too late to save him—too late 
even for him to recognise her. She had heard of her old friend’s 
sad state while she was on the stage giving her entertainment and 
had rushed away from the theatre to see the man who had saved her 
from starving dying of starvation himself. 

But it is perhaps in the workhouse, the last refuge of those who 
have fallen by the way, that the whirligig is responsible for the most 
dramatic incidents. 

To the workhouse in Tanner Street, Bermondsey, there came for 
many years on Christmas Eve a lady in her carriage and pair. She 
brought comfort and good cheer with her for the old folks and was 
looked upon as a Christmas fairy by the inmates. 

One year she failed to come. Another year passed, and on 
Christmas Eve the matron noticed among the casuals who had 
come in sad and shivering a woman who seemed desperately weak 
and ill. The features of the woman seemed familiar to her. ‘I 
have seen you before,” said the matron. ‘‘Oh yes,” replied the 
ragged casual, “ you used to see me here every Christmas Eve 
once.” The casual of that night had once been the Lady Bountiful 
the inmates called their Christmas fairy. 

That is a sad ‘‘whirligig”; here is a happier one. There is a 
kindly old physician in a northern town who could tell the story 
better than I can, 

The death of his wife under painful circumstances when he was 
a young man broke him down and he took to drink, lost his practice, 
drifted, and at last sank so low that he came to selling matches in 
the streets of London. One night outside the Lyceum Theatre he 
was run over by a cab and taken to the hospital. There he was 
recognised by one of the doctors who had been his fellow student. 

The doctor, intersted in his case, sent him to the Rev. J. M. 
Murphy, then known as the “ Bishop of the New Cut,” who induced 
him to sign the pledge. Then old friends hearing of the case 
came about him and raised a fund which enabled him to make 
a home and start practice again in the town where he had first 
won renown. Thcre is no man more honoured in that town than 
he is to-day. 

The whirligig of time does not often, having whirled us from 
wealth to poverty, bring us back to wealth and fame again. 


The 
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Rapid Travel in Luxury.—These words 
appear on the cover of the time table issued 
by the Great Central Railway for July, and 
a perusal of its contents demonstrates that 
this enterprising company intends to justify 
the use of sucha phrase. Many important 
accelerations have been made in the train 
service affecting all parts of the country. 
Between London (Marylebone) and Leicester 
will be made the quickest run ever achieved, 
covering the 103 miles in 105 min. or at the 
rate of 58°8 milesan hour. To Nottingham 
the journey of 126 miles will be accomplished 
in ,131 min. The Great Central is the first 
company to make a run between London and 
Sheffield without a stop, which will be per- 
formed ‘in the record time of 2 hr. 57 min. 
Between London and Manchester the journey 
will be completed in 3 hr. 50 min., Hudders- 
field in 3 hr. 45.min., Halifax in 4 hr. 13 min., 
Bradford in 4 hr. 30 min., Yorkin 4 hr. 10 min. 


The Picture Hat.—When I was at Lord’s 
the other day I was struck by the enormous 
size of the picture hats under which society’s 
darlings hid their faces. Where there were 
two or three of them sitting side by side at 
luncheon the combined millinery quite ob- 
scured the table. I really pitied the poor 
waiter who had to get a dish through the 
barrier. The achievement was an artistic 
performance, for which I hope they were 
reasonably grateful, since it seemed to me 
that nothing but the servitor’s skill stood 
between them and starvation. 


An Expert Milliner.—Lady George Scott, 
by the way, appears in a bewildering succes- 
sion of hats from time to time, including some 
marvellous creations of the “ picture” variety ; 
I am told she is one of the cleverest milliners 
out of business, and makes them all herself. 
Most of her spare time which is not taken up 


Our Twelfth 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 


ae 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Newman 


MR. E. MAWLEY 


The honorary secretary of the National Rose Society, 
which has just held its annual show in the Temple 
Gardens, is a man of two fads—roses and, meteorology. 
His house at Berkhamsted may be described as a 
bower of roses dotted with meteorological instruments. 
He has been honorary secretary of the National Rose 
Society for twenty years and is generally regarded as 
the greatest living authority on the subject of rose- 
growing 
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with her baby is devoted to this useful hobby, 
and if she chose to go into shopkeeping she 
might easily make a fortune in Bond Street. 


A Pretty Débutante. — One of the 
prettiest @ébutantes of the season which is 
now drawing to its close is Lady Guendolen 
Osborne, the eldest daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Leeds, who was presented this 
year and for whom the duchess gave a grand 
ball in Grosvenor Crescent. Lady Guendolen 
has all the beauty of her mother, who was 
one of the “‘ handsome Hamiltons,” daughters. 
of the Duke of Abercorn, and whose family— 
including the Countess of Pembroke, the pre- 
sent Earl of Durham, Mr. Frederick Lambton, 
Commodore Hedworth Lambton, and Lady 
Eleanor Cecil—are remarkable for their good 
looks. Lady Guendolen will go to the regatta 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, with which her 
father, who is vice-commodore, is already busy, 
and will then pay visits. She has ridden from 
childhood and often hunted with the Bedale 
Hounds, of which the duke has just resigned 
the mastership. 

The Lady who Stopped Big Ben.-—Mrs. 
Cavendish-Bentinck, who is entertaining the 
King at the end of the present month at 
Highcliffe Castle, was before her marriage a 
Miss Livingstone, who together with her twin 
sister was some years ago one of the reigning 
beauties of New York. The sister is now 
the wife of Mr. Ogden Mills, a well-known 
American millionaire, and is the mother of a 
couple of grown-up daughters who oddly 
enough are also twins. Mrs. Cavendish- 
Bentinck can claim the distinction of being 
the only woman who has ever stopped Big 
Ben from striking. This was some years ago, 
when during a severe illness of Mrs. Caven- 
dish-Kentinck the great bell was silenced for 
some time. 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze, answers to the second acrostic 
(dated July 13) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, July 25. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. *‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Twelfth Series) 


This silvery orb will shed no ray to-night, 

The Queen of Midnight Heaven will give no light, 
Therefore the ways will be to mortal sight 

As quite expressed by the second upright. 


1. Half liquid, lies in patches on the ways, z 
Splashed up by all that passes, slab and thick. 
Bethink you, too, of what the proverb says— 
Throw but enough of it and some will stick. 


2. The conductor waves his wand, the fiddles thrum 
And squeak, the fife and cornet follow suit ; 
The oboe joins in with deep-throated hum, 
And 'mid the concerted din is heard the flute. 


3. He rubs down horses with a hissing sound, 
Puts on their cloths or leads them on the ground, 
Stables them carefully and fodder gives; 
Looks out for tips. And that is how he lives. 


4. Anotch. The righttime, p’r'aps, to foil some evil. 
Also when joined to ‘‘ Old” it means the Devil. 
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to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. Ifthe Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only. one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 
7. Country solvers are warned not to post 


later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 


(Eleventh Series) 


1D I P 
R I D 
I | WOURALI } 

REVERSED 
N I N 
CAS ESE SN 2D ok 
ES ecb rl ea by sea eis me LD, 


Oo fw NS 
> Sun 


2. John Ridd in Lorna Doone 

3. Various spellings accepted. 

4. A hintis given in ‘‘ To find e’en a rhyme.” ‘“ Nina’® 
is the feminine of ‘“‘ Nino’ and means a little girl. 
“Nella” is a preposition meaning “in’’ or ‘‘about.” 
“Nita,” if it means anything but a female name, has 
some reference to ‘' brightness.” 

5. See ‘‘Story of the Second Calender” in Arabian 
Nights. “Calendar’’ and “ Callender'’ are accepted as 
misspellings. Several solvers have put references such 
as ‘‘see Grimm's Fairy Tales.’ Itis quite obvious that 
such a reference is useless. The explanation should be 

iven, 
g 6. Ethelred the Unready. * 

Correct answers to No. 12 have been received from: 
Alnwick, Arosa, Arho, Aenea, Berth, Bimbo, Bulbul, 
Cass, Cyprus, Chinchin, Colleen-bawn, Dolabella, Dum- 
norix, Enos, Esperance, Glevum, Golo, Grimstone, 
Hittite, Hadith, Heath, Ignota, Knot, Keepatit, Keys, 
Kamsin, Louth, Lhasa, Milton, Penguin, Pophen, St. 
Andrew, Sturford, Square, Sandow, Snipe, Towser, 
Tobias-john, U.B.C., We-two, Yma. 


No answer to No. 10 was received from ‘‘ Wynell.” 


“Rydd”’ is accepted. 


US See Aee Ere 
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COMPETITION. 


List of Winners and Solutions by Ww. Dalton. 


“puke solutions received were extremely good all through the com- 

petition, but it is a remarkable fact that not one single correct 
answer was sent in for Acrostic13. This being the case I had better 
relate the circumstances which suggested the problem to me. I was 
sitting out looking over the hand of the dealer, whose name I must 
not mention but whom I consider to be quite the finest living bridge- 
player, when he dealt himself exactly this hand, the score being as 
stated. After winning the first trick with the king of hearts he 
considered the situation carefully and then led the knave of clubs. 
The king was not put on and the knave won the trick. He then 
made his five spades and the ace of clubs, and won the game and 
rubber. When the hand was over he turned round to me, and said, 
“Tt was a desperate chance to take, but it was the only possible 
way that I could see to win the game.” I quite agreed with him, 
and I thought the hand so interesting that I put it in as the last of 
this competition, but I must confess that I was very much surprised 
at none of my clever correspondents solving it correctly. I think 
that if they consider the hand carefully they will see that it was the 
most likely chance. If he leads out his spades first, as many 
solvers suggested, and then the ace and knave of clubs, he cannot 
possibly win the game, as the king is certain to be put up and every 
diamond is against him. Other solvers suggest leading the ace of 
clubs at once, followed by the knave—this is better, but not so good 
as the original lead of the knave. If the second hand holds the 
king he is very likely to put it on the knave after the ace is out, but 
he certainly will not do so whilst there is a chance of his partner 
holding the ace, : 

I am very pleased to announce that the winner of the competi- 
tion is a lady, and I beg to offer her my congratulations on her 
clever and lucid answers. She was absolutely correct in every case 
with the exception of the universal stumbling block of No. 13. 

The winner of the second prize gave no-trumps instead of hearts 
as the declaration on hand No. 1 of Acrostic 10. This cannot be 


a justifiable declaration with no ace and onesuit entirely undefended. 
The first requisite of a no-trump without an ace must be that every 
suit should be at least defended. 

The winner of the third prize went slightly astray over Acrostic 
No. 4. 

The general run of the solutions was exceptionally good, and 
most of the solvers seem to have an excellent knowledge and grasp 
of the principal points of the game. I am greatly obliged to them 
one and all for their concise and clear answers, which converted the 
task of looking over such a large number of solutions from a labour 
into a pleasure. 


THE WINNERS 


FIRST PRIZE—A Gramophone Manufactured by the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company. Valued 
at £5 10s. 


Mrs. S. C. THOMSON, Budleigh Salterton, Devonshire. 


SECOND PRIZE—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak. 
JOSEPH BROWN, 14, Upper Leeson Street, Dublin. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 
J. NACHBAR, 30F, Great Marylebone Street, London, W. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED-Six Supplementary Prizes 


THE LORD CHURSTON, 44, Cadogan Square, S.W. 

Cc. A. C. Davis, Cannon Cottage, Budleigh Salterton 
Miss ISABEL GOUGH, Kirk Ella, Hull 
INSPECTOR-GENERAL HADLOW, R.N., Winton, Southsea 
A. Cripps Hopson, Maywood, Leamington 

Dr. E. W. SELBY, 20, South Parade, Doncaster 


OF THE ACROSTICS 


THE FULL SOLUTION 


Acrostic I. 

Acan count Y's hand to consist of one heart, queen 
cand 10 of diamonds (trumps), and three clubs; therefore 
Z must also have three clubs and there is no possible 
chance of dropping the queen of clubs in whichever hand 
it lies. A's only chance of winning the game is to lead 
the heart, which B will win, and then to lead the 9 of 
trumps from B’s hand. Y will draw all the trumps and 
then will be obliged to leadaclub. B must put on his 
jack second hand, and if Y holds the*queen of clubs A B 


will win the odd trick and game. 


If the queen of clubs is 


in Z’s hand the game cannot be won. 


Y's HAanD Z's HAND 
Spades - 186 Spades - AQ932 
Hearts - - AKJ Hearts - - 10832 
‘Clubs - - 096 Clubs - - 1072 
Diamonds - Q 1072 Diamonds - J 


Acrostic II. 

A can count Y's hand to consist of ace of hearts (led), 
-queen, 8 of spades (trumps), and two diamonds, 

Z is marked with queen, 8 of clubs, 

Ahas no chance of winning the game and his only 
chance of saving it is to ruff with dummy’s ace and lead 
the jack of trumps. If Y wins it with his queen he will 
be obliged to lead a diamond and A will make his queen, 10 
and save the game. If Y refuses to win the jack of trumps 
A B cannot save the game, and if B ruffs trick 9 with the 
jack instead of the ace A B must lose the game, as Y Z 
will make two clubs and the long trump. 


Y's Hann Z's HanpD 
Spades - 2853 Spades - 76 
Hearts - - AKQ2 Hearts - - 1097 
Clubs - - Ag Clubs - - KQ85 


Diamonds - J 63 Diamonds - Ag74 


Acrostic III. 

Y is marked with the two long hearts and the last 
club. This leaves him only two cards, which are either 
-queen of spades and one diamond, or two diamonds, 

A must lead his king of diamonds, and throw dummy’s 
10 under it, so as to give himself the tenace at the third 


round. He then leads 3 of diamonds, which dummy 
wins with the ace, and he must make four tricks in 
diamonds however they lie. 


Y's Hanp. Z's Hanp. 
Spades - Q 105 Spades =i a7; 
Hearts- - K 10762 Hearts- - QJ3 
Clubs - > 8643 Clubs - - AKQ 
Diamonds - 6. Diamonds - J 7542 


Acrostic IV. 

Y must win trick 8 with his diamond queen, then lead 
diamond ace, followed by club jack. Y can place A with 
the queen and 3 of hearts; this!leaves three cards, which 
are probably the ace of clubs and two diamonds, but they 
may be two clubs and one diamond, or even possibly 
three clubs, but in any case Y Z must win five tricks and 
save the game, 


A's Hanp. Z's Hanp. 
Spades - Ag3 Spades - O82 
Hearts - - AQ103 Hearts - - 654 
Clubs - - Av7 2 Clubs - - 986 
Diamonds - KJ 5 Diamonds - 9874 


Acrostic V. 


Y is marked with three long spades and the queen of 
diamonds (trumps), consequently he can have only one 
heart. 

A must lead 9 of hearts7and win it with dummy’s ace ; 
he must then put Y in with a trump, forcing him to lead a 
spade which dummy trumps, and A'discards his queen of 
hearts,leaving him with the last club and two trumps.| 


Y's Hanp Z's HAanp 
Spades - AKQ982 Spades - 6 
Hearts - 6 Hearts - KJ 75432 
Clubs - 762 Clubs - AQ108 
Diamonds - 074 Diamonds - 5 


Acrostic VI. 


Z can read his partner's diamond as a singleton to a 
certainty. Y has led the 5 and the 2 3 4 are all accounted 
for, therefore! Z jleads ace and king of clubs to show only 
two, and then the 2 of diamonds for his partner to trump 
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and lead him another club which he trumps. In this way 
Y Z win'five tricks and save the game. Z must on no 
account lead his queen of diamonds at trick 4, as his 
partner might not rise to the occasion and trump it, and 
if he does not the game is lost. Even if Z leads the queen 
of diamonds Y ought to ruff it and return the club, but 
Y might not ruff the diamond queen, and it is always bad 
policy to give your partner a chance of playing’ badly if 
you can avoid doing so. 


Acrostic VII. 

A can see three by cards if he can get B's clubs in, but 
not unless. From Ys lead of 7 of spades Y is marked 
with king, jack, 9. A must win the first trick with the 
ace and not the 8, so as to give his dummy a card of entry 
with the queen of clubs. 


Trick Y. z B A 
I S7 S4 s— SA 
Breer C2 Cc — CK 
3 C— CJ CA C to 
ie (358 S 10 s= S8 
Aare rie HQ HA 
6. S— So = 2 


If A wins the first trick with spades 8, the king will 
win the second round and his ace will block his dummy’s 
queen, and dummy has no other possible card of entry. 

Acrostic VIII. 


DousLe Dummy 


Trick B Z A Y 
reyes). G} S9 HQ D3 
z H8 H 3 H5 H6 
3. H_10 Fe? D 10 H9 
4. °S _S 10 DQ C4 
5. Do D8 C2 D6 
6. D7 CJ C5 C6 
9. 7 CQ CK =_ 
8 — C 10 — 


At trick 6 if Z keeps his two clubs he must discard jack of 
spades and A wins trick 7 with 6 of spades. 
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Acrostic IX. 
DousLe Dummy 


‘Trick Y B Z A 
1. H 10 H K HJ H 4 
— 
Cy Sy) SA SJ S2 
35 29,8 $5 $Q SK 
4. CK CA C7 CQ 
5. C9 C4 C8 Cy 
6. Ee 7 He HQ H 6 
7, D4 D5 DA Dog 
8 D6 DK Da C2 
— 
ay, SSC) ons D3 S30 
10. D 10 C5 D7 26) 
um. H8 C6 D8 S4 
1. Hg HA - H5 
13.0 = H 3 — — 


At trick 11 if Y throws 10 of clubs B throws his 3 of 
thearts and makes a club and a heart. 
A B win five by cards. 


Acrostic X. 


No, 1.—This is a hand on which either hearts or 
diamonds might be declared. Each suit has three 
Thonours, but the diamonds are rather better for trick- 
making purposes out of trumps than the hearts. It is a 
hand on which the chances are strongly in favour of 
winning the odd trick or more, and therefore the more 
expensive suit should be declared. Hearts is the right 
declaration. 

No. 2 is a hand with considerable strength, but it is all 
in the black suits. If you pass to your partner there are 
five declarations that he can make, and of these five there 
is only one, diamonds, that can do you any harm. If he 
declares no-trumps, or hearts, or a black suit, you can 


help him materially, therefore the declaration should be 
left at the score of love-all. 

No, 3 is an instance of a very light no-trump. The 
hand has no considerable value in itself but it will render 
fine assistance to any long suit that your dummy may have. 
By the Robertsonian rule it just comes under the standard 
of 21, the ace 7, the king 5, the two queens 3 each, and 


the jacks 1 each, amounting altogether to 20, but it is a * 


hand which will win far more often than it will lose. 


Acrostic XI. 

There was an unfortunate misprint in this Acrostic, 
the clubs in B’s hand reading jack, 6. 5, 3 instead of 
7, 6, 5,3. Ihope the mistake will have been obvious to 
most of my solvers as the jack of clubs appears also in 
A’s hand, and B leads 7 of clubs at trick 6. 

It is a very simple hand. Y is marked with four 
spades—queen, g, 8, 3—no diamonds and no clubs; con- 
sequently he has three hearts, and if one of his hearts is 
the king, A B can win the game as Y will be obliged to 
put B in with a spade, and then all the clubs are good. A 
leads ace of hearts, followed by queen of hearts, and if 
that is allowed to win he goes on with his 3 of hearts. 


Y’s Hann. Z's Hanp. 
Spades - 098732 Spades - A4 
Hearts - - K108 Hearts - - 975 
Clubs - - 10 Clubs - - K72 
Diamonds - 8 7 6 Diamonds - K Q 199 2 


; Acrostic XII. 

After winning trick 7, Z sees that the game is saved 
and begins to think whether it may not be possible to win 
it. From his partner's persistency in leading trumps he 
judges him to have a well-protected hand in playing suits, 
probably including the ace of hearts; he also knows that 
Y has king, 9 of trumps. If Z leads a diamond B will ruff 
itand will have to open the heart, but in that case he must 
make all his three trumps, and Y Z can only make the 
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odd trick. Z sees that if he should be fortunate enough 
to find Y with jack as well as ace of hearts they can have 
three rounds of hearts, and then force B with a diamond, 


forcing him to lead up to Y's king, 9 of trumps. Z leads 
3 hearts and the game proceeds. 
Trick Z A Vi B 
8 H3 H2 HA H5 
9. H 10 H4 HI H9 
Io. HK H7 H 6 HQ 
1. Dg S7 $8 C6 
12, -- _ — CA 
3. — _ CK Q 
Y Z win two by cards and game. 

Ys Hanp. A's Hanp. 
Spades - 0865 Spades - A10972 
Hearts - - AJ 6 Hearts - - 8742 
Clubs - - Kg75 Clubs - - 104 


Diamonds - K J Diamonds - 75 


Acrostic XIII. 


It is imperative for A B to win the game on this hand 
as their opponents are a game and 26 up. 

A has won one trick and has six more certainties, but 
if he leads out his spades he will never make another 
trick except the ace of clubs. 

A should lead jack of clubs. If Y has the king he will 
not put it on, as he wants his partner to get in to lead the 
hearts up to him, and if the jack is not covered the game 
is won. If the coup does not come off the game will in 
all probability be lost, but it is worth trying for. 


Y's Hanp. Z's Hanp, 
Spades - 75 Spades - 1083 
Hearts - - A109 85 Hearts - - J2 
Clubs - SU UCy AC} Clubs - - 9864 
Diamonds - K 105 Diamonds - AQ64 


** APOLLO,” 


BY G. COURTOIS, NOW ON EXHIBITION 


Hak 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Tom Emmett.—I only met poor Tom 
Emmett once, but in half-an-hour I saw 
enough of him to recognise what a remark- 
able personality he was, even if I had never 
heard of him before. He had come down as 
one of the visiting team in a Saturday-after- 
noon match in which I was playing, and 
played an innings of 60 or thereabouts against 
some fairly good bowling, although he told 
me before the game began that he was not fit 
to hold a bat as he had not been in bed for 
two nights. He had come to London to see 
the Notts and Surrey match at the Oval, 
“and you know what that means, sir,” he 
said, “when one meets a lot of old friends.” 
This was just a year after he had ceased to 
play for Yorkshire, and he made no secret of 
his opinion that the county had dropped him 
too soon. He told me, among other things, 
that, in his opinion, the greatest cricketer in 
the world, not even excepting “ W. G.,” was 
A. G. Steel. 


A Corrected Record.—Several Carthusians, 
past and present, have written to remind me 
that in describing C. Palmer’s innings of 226 
against Uppingham as a record in _inter- 
school matches I had forgotten what G. O. 
Smith did in the Charterhouse and West- 
minster match of 1892. I apologise at once to 
all and sundry whom it may concern. There 
was less excuse for my oversight as I saw most 
of G. O. Smith’s great innings of 229 in 1892; 
possibly it was temporarily deleted from my 
mind by the recollection of his still greater 
performance for Oxford in 1896. One Charter- 
house boy in calling my attention to my over- 
sight tells me of a still more Jessopian feat 
than that of Palmer, who in his innings of 226 
scored 24 in one over. The week before last 
C. V. L. Hooman, playing for Charterhouse 
v. Westminster, made 158 in his first innings. 
Of these runs he scored 34 from seven 
consecutive balls, including 30 in one 
over by means of three sixes and three 
fours. 


The Value of F. S. Jackson.— 
Yorkshire’s victories over Hampshire 
and Warwickshire brought them close 
on the heels of Lancashire. When I 
congratulated one of the eleven on 
Yorkshire’s improved prospects he told 
me that, however much he hoped to 
see his side champions again, he 
thought they would have to be content 
with a second place owing to the fitful 
appearance of F. S, Jackson., Could 
Mr. Jackson appear regularly for York- 
shire the championship might well be 
within their grasp. This forecast by 
a Yorkshireman of his county’s pro- 
spects conveyed a high compliment to 
F. S. Jackson, but who shall say that 
it was undeserved ? There are possibly 
one or two greater batsmen in England 
than Mr, Jackson, and there are cer- 
tainly half-a-dozen better bowlers and fields- 
men, but take him all in all he is the greatest 
living cricketer for match-winning purposes. 
It is difficult to define those qualities which 
make him so valuable to a side, but he pro- 
bably possesses in a greater degree than any 
of his contemporaries the capacity for doing 
great things on great occasions. He is the’ 
quintessence of ‘* Yorkshireism.” 


In a recent match between 
ham, 
side was dismissed for a 


Undeserved Reproof.—I cannot under- 
stand the criticism which found fault with 
A. O. Jones for his “tactics” in the match 
between Notts and Lancs. When Lancashire 
were batting on the Saturday there was no 


Copyright of “ The Tatler” 
BRAUND A LA JEPHSON 
It is said that L. C. Braund, who bowled so 


effectively in the Gentlemen v. Players match 
last week, has ambitions as a lob bowler 


reasonable prospect of the match being finished 
unless the batsmen could have been tempted 
to hit. Mr. Jones presented them with the 
greatest temptation by bowling his own special 
form of leg breaks. Had the batsmen at- 
tempted to hit they might possibly have 


TOTAL 2 


wickets 10 


LAST MANQ 


EASY NOWADAYS? 


IS BATTING TOO 


r St. Stephen's, 


C.C. and the New Century C.C. 


graph shows the tele- graph board when the 
last wicket fell 
scored fast enough to give 


Lancashire a rea- sonable chance of 
victory ; on the other hand, they 
might have got out cheaply and rapidly 
enough to have enabled Notts to win. Mr. 
MacLaren’s policy, however, was to take no 
risks, and for this not the slightest blame 
can be attached to him. Mr. Jones, 1 see, 
is of the opinion that in Lancashire’s place 
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Twicken- 
the latter 
total of 2. The  photo- 


Yorkshire would have taken their lives in 
their hands and gone for a win. Whether 
they would or not is, of course, a matter of 
individual opinion, but I quite fail to see 
where Mr, Jones acted in an unsportsmanlike 
fashion by giving his opponents a chance of 
winning or losing. 


The Ethics of Record-breaking.—The in- 
terest in the university match seems to have 
centred round the question of how far Mr. 
Wilson was justified in risking the prospects 
of his side in order to give Mr. Marsh an 
opportunity of establishing a new record, In 
a county match the matter would probably 
have passed without any notice, but for some 
occult reason the ’varsity match is supposed 
to stand on a higher plane of sportsmanship. 
than any county contests, and hence those 
tears. Had Mr. Marsh been captain or had 
Mr. Wilson been making the runs instead of 
Mr. Marsh I suppose there is no doubt that 
the closure would have been applied much 
earlier, but as it was it is easy to understand 
Mr. Wilson’s position. No captain would 
like to deprive one of his men of the oppor- 
tunity of being credited with the highest 
innings ever played in the ’varsity match, 
and Mr. Wilson was evidently not hard- 
hearted enough to refuse to do what nineteen 
out of twenty cricketers would have done in 
his place. Looking through the list of ’varsity 
captains for the last twenty years I can only 
see three of whom it could safely be affirmed 
that they would have ruthlessly brought Mr. 
Marsh’s innings to a close without any con- 
sideration for records. Notwithstanding the 
play of Marsh and Evans I am afraid the 
*varsity match of 1904 will not go down to 
posterity as one of the greatest of the series. 
Hopley’s innings in the second innings of 
Cambridge enlivened matters a little, but 
otherwise it was an exceedingly dull 
game. When I ventured to say a 
couple of months ago that neither 
university was particularly strong in 
bowling the names of Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Burn, and Mr. Ernsthausen were 
thrown at me, and I was told that 
Oxford was stronger in bowling than 
either ’varsity had been for the last 
fifteen years. At Lord’s the week 
before last those bowlers certainly 
showed no signs of greatness what- 
ever they may ‘have done in other 
matches. 


R. E. Foster, Bowler.—R. E. 
Foster seems to be finding compensa- 
tion for the sterner delights of county 
cricket by bowling exceedingly effec- 
tively in Saturday-afternoon matches. 
The other day he paid a visit to Eton 
as a Zingaro and took eight out of the 
nine wickets that fell before the innings 
was closed. The Eton boys had not 
an opportunity of bowling against the 
hero of the first test match as rain stopped 
play before Mr. Foster—who, by the way, 
was tenth on the batting list—went in. It 
would be a curious thing if Mr, Foster were 
to reappear in first-class cricket as a bowler. 
Two of his best records went by the board 
during the past few weeks, Perhaps he may 
establish some fresh ones by his newly-found 
bowling powers. 
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The Cricket Habit.—The cricket carnival 
at Blackpool afforded a curious commentary 
on Major Trevor's theory that what first-class 
cricketers really hanker for is the privacy of a 
Saturday-afternoon match. Both the matches 
played in connection with the carnival seemed 
to have possessed all the disadvantages asso- 
ciated with county cricket without any of the 
compensating advantages. In both games 
the players were subjected to the publicity and 
the newspaper criticism which we are told 
many county cricketcrs so resent, while the ele- 
ment of keen rivalry which the county cham- 
pionship supplies was absent. Major Trevor’s 
statement was probably quite correct as 
regards the few amateurs whose love of cricket 
is not fervent enough to compensate for the 
servitude which the county championship 
entails ; I think, however, he failed to make 
due allowance for that passion for cricket in 
any shape or form which fortunately animates 
many of our best-known players — county 
cricket if possible, but if not cricket in some 
shape or other, first, second, or third class. 
When the sun is shining and the grass is green, 
even in this commercial age, cricket is occa- 
sionally a passion which must be gratified 
somewhere or other. 


Gentlemen and Players.—It seems im- 
possible nowadays for any team to be selected 
by the M.C.C. without a chorus of wrangling 
and dispute making itself heard in the news- 
papers. Mr. Warner in How We Recovered 
the Ashes very properly complained of the 
journalistic attempts that were made to create 
ill-feeling between himself and Mr. MacLaren 
a tthe time the M.C.C. team for Australia was 
selected. The outcry that followed the omission 
of Mr. MacLaren from the Gentlemen’s team 
last week and the selection of Hayward only 
as an eleventh-hour choice recalls the unfor- 
tunate newspaper controversy of last autumn 
Whether Hayward ought to have been selected 
earlier or not, or whether Mr. MacLaren 


deserved a place in the Gentlemen’s team are 
matters with which every cricketer and critic is 
entitled to his own opinion, but assuredly this 
modern attempt on the part of certain news- 
papers to usurp the functions of the M.C.C. 
can only injure the cause of cricket. Nobody 
supposes that university captains or the 
captains of public school teams invariably 
select the strongest elevens at their command, 
but at any rate they are credited with acting 
according to the best of their judgment, and 
if a good bowler ora fine batsman is occa- 
sionally overlooked their omission is put down 
to an error of judgment, not to any malice. 
The principle of trusting the man at the wheel 
may possibly be overdone, but at any rate it 
is a more healthy proceeding than to pin 
one’s faith to a multitude of irresponsible and 
indiscriminate critics. 


A Free “ Ad.”—I do not know whether 
the additional advertisement of the match 
obtained from the newspaper discussions con- 
cerning the attitude of the M.C.C. towards 
MacLaren and Hayward had anything to do 
with the big crowd that assembled at Lord’s last 
week, but not since 1898 have I seen a bigger 
or more enthusiastic ring at a Gentlemen and 
Players’ match ; 327 was not a great score for 
practically the whole of the first day’s play and 
against bowling that was not supposed to be 
very formidable, but if the scoring was not 
rapid the game never became dull for a single 
moment. The fate of every ball was followed 
with interest, and at one time when Mr. 
Bosanquet was loosening his arm before going 
on to bowl there was a general upstanding 
and craning of necks to obtain a view of the 
famous “ googleys” unimpeded by batsmen or 
wicketkeepers. Bosanquet certainly appeared 
to get a tremendous amount of break on the 
ball, but not more, I think, than Nepean used 
to do when first he came out as a leg-break 
bowler, but in the days of Nepean the modern 
picturesque phraseology had not been invented, 
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and a googley is infinitely more exciting than 
a mere leg break. By the way, I wonder no 
newspaper critic fell foul of the M.C.C. for 
not selecting Captain Wynyard instead of 
H. K. Forster. Wynyard on his form this 
year is certainly one of the most dangerous 
batsmen in the country, and there is no better 
fieldsman taking part in first-class cricket. 


Superhuman Selectors. — King’s fine 
innings was an example of the difficulties that 
confront selection committees. On his form 
this year it was impossible for the committee 
to have preferred King to any of the players 
they originally chose, yet on the form he 
showed in the match King should have been 
one of the first chosen. The truth, of course, 
is that with the abundance of first-class 
cricketers in this country only a committee of 
superhuman insight, not to say foresight, could 
select a team of which it could be said that it 
was absolutely the best. In Australia the 
number of first-class cricketers is compara- 
tively limited, and the duties of the selection 
committee are infinitely lighter than in this 
country. It is sincerely to be hoped that when 
the Australians are with us next summer the 
journalistic sharpshooters will bear this in 
mind when the teams for the test matches are 
being chosen. No body of men can pick with 
absolute accuracy a team that is most likely 
to beat the Australians. After all, a selection 
committee must mainly rely on public form. A 
batsman ‘may be completely out of form for the 
first three or four weeks of the season and yet 
score a century against the Australians, but 
how is the ex fost facto wisdom to be 
acquired which will enable a committee to 
choose such a man? At any rate let it be 
charitably assumed that the committee en- 
trusted with the task of choosing England’s 
team for the test matches are as anxious to 
see England win as any of the critics. Their 
sole object in life is not to lower the cricket 
prestige of England. 


THE HAVERFORD CRICKET ELEVEN 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—A. T. Lowry, R. L. Pearson, A. G. Triestman, A. H. Hopkins, H. Pleasants; middle row—H. H. Morris, 
C. C. Morris, W. P. Donbright; front row—E. C. Peirce, R. P. Lowry, P. D. Tolwell 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


Ros events have called the attention of the nation very 

forcibly to parliamentary politics and procedure, and 
just mow we see a Minister forcing a disputed measure 
through by ‘“‘compartments”’ while his opponents clamour 
against gag and guillotine; and at the same time other 
measures more useful, or at least less violently objected to, 
are hopelessly obstructed by the obstinate loquacity of a few 
members—perhaps only one—who do not wish the bills to 
pass. A few years ago the party that now howls *‘ Gag, 
gag!’ was engaged in applying that restraint to the House, 
and the party indignantly complaining of obstruction was 
practising that gentle art in all its branches. 


[Yor the practice of party politics few more interesting 
fields have been devised than the House of Commons ; 
but for doing business it might be possible to invent a better 
machine. ‘The House still retains some interesting, if super- 
fluous, marks of its early days. Just as the American Con- 
stitution could not get out of the way of regarding the 
executive as a possible George III., and so left no way out 
of a dead-lock between President and legislature, even so 
the House of Commons cannot get rid of its fear of Charles I. 
and its distrust of Charles II. It forces a newly-appointed 
Minister, who ought to be settling down in his department, 
to go down to the country and face a fresh election with the 
result that sometimes an inferior man with a safe seat is 
given the preference over the best man who unfortunately 
sits for a fickle constituency, and all this is to prevent 
Charles II. or Walpole from filling the House with place 
men and pensioners. 


G (sees again, legislation and supply are both hedged round 

with the utmost precautions. Every item of expendi- 
ture must be sternly scrutinised for fear the Cabal should 
be found charging silk stockings for Nell Gwynn or pearls 
for ‘Madame Carwell”’ in the Navy votes. The natural 
result of this seventeenth-century watchfulness and frugality 
is that petty items are wrangled over for days until time 
gets short, and then millions are voted in minutes. Finance 
cannot be criticised by a crowd. A big meeting of share- 
holders—which is the nearest private approach to the 
House of Commons in supply—if the report is satisfactory 
and plausible, does everything that the directors want; if 
there has been loss or waste the meeting rages, cavils at 
unimportant items, imputes all sorts of motives and mis- 
conduct, and finally, if it has wisdom, appoints a small 
committee of shareholders to confer with the board and 
report to a future meeting. 


Ie legislation and in comment on current affairs the 

unpractical nature of the Commons is more glaring. 
A topic of public interest is taken up not in proportion to 
its importance but in proportion to the electioneering use 
that can be made. of it. It was quite fair to discuss the 
introduction of Chinese indentured coolies into the Trans- 
vaal and to object to it as a measure that was unpopular 
in some other colonies and likely to cause trouble, but to 
denounce the scheme as the revival of slavery was mere 
canvassing, for it is known to legislators if not to voters 
that plenty of East Indian coolies are working on West 
Indian plantations under indenture and plenty of Kaffirs are 
working in the Kimberley mines under the ‘“‘compound ”’ 
system. The Chinese miner on the Rand is simply an 
indentured labourer living in a compound. If he isa slave, 
so are the West Indian and Kimberley workers. Very 
possibly the whole system of indentured labour is wrong, 
but to pick out the last instance of the method as a crime 
and ignore the rest is a mere electioneering trick. 


he side that is ‘in’? has probably got in by similar 
dodges, and so has no right to complain. The last 
election, if not entirely “khaki,” undoubtedly gave a dis- 
proportionate advantage to the party in power. Their 
policy was plain—to finish off a particular struggle in a parti- 
cular way. They had made many mistakes, but a new party 
coming in would have made many more from inexperience. 
Further, the parties grouped in opposition had ro single 
clear view about the war. Some wanted to drop it at once, 
some to compromise, some to finish it. Naturally the 
voters declined to return them, 
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hen, of course, we hear that the majority has exhausted 
its “mandate” and ought to dissolve. This theory of 
‘*mandate”’ is another of the ideas—used by both sides— 
which, right or wrong, tend to the impeding of all public 
business. If one question is especially interesting at the 
time of a general election, has the chief place in the pro- 
grammes of one or both sides, then the result of the election 
does express the. mind—or at least the verdict—of the 
electors on that particular matter; but when that matter 
has been legislated out of the way for a time Parliament, 
goes on sitting, new business crops up, and legislative needs 
have to be recognised. We cannot have a general election 
every year, so the party in power settles various matters of 
dispute, and having a majority settles them in its own way. 
The minority shrieks, ‘‘ You have no right to settle such a 
burning question as this. You came in on Irish Church 
disestablishment, or local veto, or the Boer War (as the 
case may be), and here you are dealing with education and 
Army reform and numbers of most important matters that 
nobody ever heard of at the election.” 


arte objection is a perfectly fair one in itself, but it could 

have been made with equal fairness and equal futility 
by every opposition to every government. The question 
most in evidence, most influential at the polls, is often a 
very small matter in itself, soon settled one way or the 
other and forgotten in a few months. Voters are like 
children—easily led and soon attracted by toys which they 
soon throw away. If a general election were held at the 
present moment very possibly the Opposition might be 
returned to power on the Chinese labour question. In that 
case their ‘“‘mandate”’ could be exhausted in a week by 
prohibiting the importation of coolies or making fresh 
regulations. For election purposes the question would be 
dead in six months, however decided. Now election eggs 
may be stale and yet useful; election programmes must be 
fresh. 


alas fact is that, as most thinking men see, our parlia- 

mentary institutions mostly work, if they work at all, 
to impede public business. Intricate pieces of legislation, 
demanding skilful expert revision, are débated and settled by 
a mob—called committee of the whole House—or a smaller 
mob—called a grand committee—or a little clique that can 
be, and generally is, obstructed by a crank ora bore. The 
Minister in charge of the bill makes concessions here, uses 
the closure there, and finally drops the bill half-passed, or 
passes it through by main force, with all the dovetails 
knocked out of its clauses, so that any lawyer can make 
it a dead letter. The necessity is not to make a good piece 
of work of a law but to disarm opposition, throw a clause 
to Irish wolves here, or flatter the vanity of a Caledonian 
bore by accepting an amendment there. Then it is found 
in the law courts that the amendment plus and the clause 
minus nullify and stultify the whole Act, and the work has 
to be done over again. To make Parliament a decent 
working machine all the considerable parties must be 
willing to subordinate their party and personal interests to 
the needs of the country. This is what no party in any 
Parliament of any country (except Japan) will at present do. 


Oh Parliament! oh Parliament ! 
Out precious talking-shop, 
Where bores delight to bark and bite 
Ani never, never, stop; 
And in committees known as “ grand” 
It takes a week to pass an “ and,” 


Oh Parliament! oh Parliament ! 
I greatly long to see 

The day when men who know will pen 
The laws that govern me; 

And unskilled members can but pass 

Or else reject the lot en masse, 


Oh Parliament! oh Parliament! 
We can endure a bore, 
But let him say his say one day 
And not be heard of more; 
And then perhaps the happy House 
May do its work—and shoot its grouse, 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Humber Cars.—I am looking forward 
with considerable interest to the performance 
of those admirable little cars, the 64-h.p. Royal 
Humberette from 150 guineas and the 5-h.p. 
Humberette from 125 guineas, in the small 
car trials to be held in the autumn by the 
Automobile Club. The excellence of the 
Humber cars is well known both to motor 
experts and to car-users. The new 25-h.p. 
Humber is a modéle de luxe of a high-class 
touring car, fast, absolutely without vibration, 
silent, and a splendid hill-climber. A 14-h.p. 
Humber with all these virtues save that it is 
not quite so speedy is listed at 575 guineas, 
while the 8}-h.p. Humber light car at 250 
guineas is as good acar as a doctor’s or an 
average motor touvist’s ambitions need soar 
to. At the Humber Beeston (Notts) works 
at the present time are several slightly soiled 
cars which have been used on trial trips and 
are considerably below catalogue prices. The 
London showrooms and garage are at 13; 
Cambridge Place, Paddington. 


Motor ’Buses.—The Atlas and Waterloo 
Omnibus Association and Thomas Tilling, 
Ltd., have each ordered a 20-h.p. Milnes- 
Daimler motor omnibus capable of carry- 
ing thirty-six passengers and fitted with 
garden seats. In about a month these trial 
*buses will be put on the London streets, to be 
supplemented, if successful, by a large fleet of 
similar vehicles. 


Syndicate or Club Racers.—There is little 
doubt that racing cars for international events 
will be shortly built by syndicates or auto 
clubs since the cost is colossal. Nevertheless, 
by ten a.m. on the morning of the day following 
the Gordon Bennett race Mr. Edge and 
Mr. Napier had laid down and settled the 
exact lines on which the Napier car for the 
1905 Gordon Bennett contest is to be built. 


Prize - fighters to Protect Motorists. — 
The latest idea in Ncw York is to carry one 
or two pugilists on your motor car to protect 
it and yourselves from the attacks of hooli- 


Motoring for the Holidays.—A very novel 
holiday scheme, in which the ubiquitous motor 
car plays an important part, has just been 
devised. Last year, accompanied by a small 
party of friends, Mr. Moffat Ford, the mana- 
ging director of the Motor Car Company, Ltd., 
made a tour of England and Scotland on his 
car, and so impressed was he with the possi- 
bilities of so Bohemian a holiday that he has 
now perfecte|! a plan whereby motor-caravan 
tours may be enjoyed by the general public. 
He provides a commodious caravan capable 
of accommodating from fifteen to twenty 
passengers and fitted with a 24-h.p. engine. 
This is left in the entire charge of an ex- 
perienced mécanicien, whilst the comfort of 
the tourists is placed in the hands of a capable 
captain, who with his wife takes each party 
in charge. A courier, mounted on a. motor 
bicycle, is invaluable in the matter of de- 
spatching and collecting letters and parcels, 
finding suitable camping ground for the night, 
and fetching fresh supplies of food. 


Campbell & Gray 


CYCLING THROUGH THE BEAUTIFUL LANES OF HERTFORDSHIRE ON A HUMBER 


This illustration shows the road which runs from the top of Digswell Hill to Lemsford 


A ‘ Royal” Tyre.—By the King’s special 
command one of the royal cars has been fitted 
by the North British Rubber Company with 
Clincher-Michelin tyres. 


The Happiest Motorist.—The man who 
gets the most enjoyment out of his car is the 
owner of a moderate horse-powered vehicle, 
understanding every bit of its anatomy and 
-physiology, keeping no chauffeur, guarding 
and caring for his auto as the apple of his 
eye. The owner of a 60-h.p. car with a stud 
of chauffeurs and underlings may feel smart 
and stuck up, but of the real joy of road 
and holiday motoring as compared with the 
small sporting motorist who does it all on his 
own he knows nothing. Besides, the motorist 
who does not look after his own car usually 
srows frightfully stout. There is nothing 
better fora man’s “waist” than putting on 
fresh tyres, pumping up deflated ones, and 
grooming his own motor steed. 


gans. An enterprising motorist hired two of 
New York’s best prize-fighters, put them 
aboard his car, and went into the heart of the 
car-attacking slums. In a few minutes the 
“ bruisers” put thirty or forty hooligans out 
of action, cleared the street, and after this had 
happened two or three times this particular 
car could go safely through the worst quarters 
of the city, for the New York “hoodlum” 
draws the line at a professional pugilist. 


A Pipe.—One of the Pipe Gordon Bennett 
racers is entered for the Ardennes event. 
The admirable performance of the Pipes, 
which were the first heavy horse-powered cars 
Belgium produced, in the Gordon Bennett 
race and the fact of winning a sixth place at 
the finish has still further augmented the re- 
putation of these cars celebrated for cheap- 
ness, reliability, and silence. The London 
Motor Garage Company, Ltd., 33-37, Wardour 
Street, is always ready to arrange trial runs. 
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Roof Seats.—The caravan is fitted with 
revolving saloon steamer chairs, a few 
seats being arranged also on the fore part 
of the roof. Behind these is stowed the 
luggage as well as the canvas tent beneath 
which the gentlemen of the party sleep at 
night. Berths are arranged in the interior 
for lady passengers. In the rear is a small 
galley in which the cook conducts his culinary 
operations. The inside of the caravan is 
provided with a table to be utilised for meals 
when the weather is unfavourable for picnick- 
ing, but is so contrived that it can be drawn 
up to the roof by pulleys when it is not in 
use. Thus hotel life is quite avoided and 
no strict running to a time table need be 
enforced, for should a slight detour from the 
suggested route be desired in order to visit 
some ancient ruin or spot of historical interest 
the change in the programme can be easily 
made without upsetting any arrangements 
with regard to board and lodging. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


aiane phenomenal putting of Mr. Travis in 

the amateur championship can hardly 
be said to have revived interest in this de- 
partment of the game, for there is nothing 
that more constantly or more painfully absorbs 
the golfer’s attention than the strokes he 
plays or misplays with his putter. Rather it 
may be said that the putting of Mr. Travis 
has redoubled the general interest in putting, 
causing those who were passable putters to 
inquire whether they might not improve on 
their practice and filling the vast army of 
confirmed and abandoned duffers with renewed 
zeal and hope. 


t was quite comical to see the number of 
players, amateur and professional, next 
day on the greens at Sandwich armed with 
the Shenectady putter trying 
to emulate Mr. Travis’s feats. 
So far as could be observed 
the students made very poor 
practice with it, and more than 
one came to the sorrowful 
conclusion that the virtue was 
not in the putter but in the 
man behind it. 


[Tt is really a most astonish- 

ing thing this matter of 
putting. To all appearance 
the simplest part of the game, 
putting is in reality the most 
difficult, and failure at it is the 
more exasperating on account 
of its apparent simplicity. 
Even the best putters are only 
good relatively to the indif- 
ferent and the bad. No man 
i; positively good or more than 
merely respectable except, per- 
haps, for the briefest periods. 
Considering that the width of 
the hole is 4} in. and that the 
hall is only just over 1} in. in 
diameter it should not be a 
very difficult thing to make 
certain of getting down in two 
shots from 15 yd. or 20 yd., 
while it would seem all but 
impossible to miss any putts of 
4 ft. and yet any man who 
could do both of these things 
habitually would be almost 
invincible. 


N& can it be said that the 
putter is “less adapted 


for its purpose” than any 
other golfing instrument. The 
ball, moreover, always lies 


well and it has only to be struck a straight 
blow towards the hole. Even the matter 
of strength is not of first rate importance 
so long as the aim is true, at any rate 
in the shorter putts. If the ball be struck 
truly it will be holed in nine cases out of ten 
whether it has only sufficient streneth to reach 
the hole or has been hit hard enough to run 
2 ft. past it. What, then, is it that makes 
putting so difficult ? 


ne of the chief reasons is the varying 
character of the putting greens. The 

turf on a putting green is not like the cloth on 
a billiard table. Its holding power, the grip 
it has on the ball, is a constantly changing 
quantity, and not only does one green vary 


from another in this, but the same green 
varies from day to day and almost from hour 
to hour, so that the knowledge of strength can 
only be gained by repeated experiment. ‘This 
is what makes the laying of long putts dead 
so difficult, and it is only when the putting 
greens are true and uniform after rain that 
any exact work in this long putting is possible. 
The Sandwich putting greens were in this 
condition when Mr. Travis performed his 
remarkable feats, but subsequently when they 
had got harder and keener his putting became 
of ordinary quality. 


nthe shorter putts the difficulty of the stroke 

is not complicated to anything like the 
same degree by the question of strength since, 
as has been said, if a ball be hit straight it 


A YOUNG DUTCH LADY GOLFER 
From a picture by Wybrand de Geest in the National Gallery at Amsterdam 3 


will usually go in even if hit with much greater 
strength than is necessary to reach the hole. 
The lightness of the ball, which makes it very 
easily deflected when running slowly, would 
seem to indicate that in the shorter putts it 
should always be struck firmly, but on a 
keen green to do this requires considerable 
courage since there is always the danger of 
overrnnning out of holing distance. 


ut there is another reason to account for 
the remarkable want of accuracy in 
putting shown by our best players. It has 
often been remarked that golf and billiards do 
not go well together. The good _billiard- 
player finds himself invariably off his game 
if he plays immediately after a round of golf, 
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and paradoxical as it may seem it would 
probably be true to say that similarly golf and 
putting do not go well together. The putting 
stroke is, like the billiard stroke, one of extreme 
delicacy, and the hard hitting and severe 
physical exertion of the rest of the game is 
highly detrimental to the delicate touch and 
the accurate judging of strength and direction 
required on the putting green, 


jf any proof of this is required one can 
point to the greatly improved form which 
players develop when they devote themselves 
entirely to putting practice even for an hour. 
The sense of touch and the judging of dis- 
tance and direction are rapidly developed 
when the muscles are relieved from the strain 
and physical exertion of hitting. The finer 
7 sensibilities of sight and touch 
cannot be properly exercised 
when the pulse is bounding 
and the coarser physical attri- 
butes are strung up to the 
athletic pitch. 


his is a consideration sel- 
dom taken into account 
in estimating the difficulty of 
putting, but it is a very real 
and important one. It may 
specially be commended in 
these days to the advocates of 
longer holes and longer and 
still longer driving. There can 
be no doubt that our fathers 
and grandfathers, who were 
content with shorter driving, 
were better putters than we 
are, and that in spite of worse 
greens. It may at least be 
safely affirmed that our putting 
has not improved with the 
length of our drives and with 
the attempt to make golf more 
and more a game of athletic 
strength. 


“The picture on this page of 
a young Dutch lady 
golfer is from a painting by 
Wybrand de Geest in the 
National Gallery at Amster- 
dam. Its date is about 1631, 
and it is interesting as showing 
the kind of club and ball used 
by the Dutch golfers of the 
period. 
[rhe qualifying {competition 
Dy at Cassiobury Park of 
the southern section of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association for the Vews 
of the World tournament produced some fine 
scoring. Once again the triumvirate was de- 
feated by a member of the “ fourth party ” in 
the person of A. H. Toogood, the West Essex 
professional, who completed the two rounds 
in two over an average of fours. Braid and 
Taylor were second, a stroke higher, and 
Harry Vardon, who drove finely but seems to 
have temporarily lost his putting, third, another 
stroke higher. The champion, Jack White— 
who was still suffering from the strain of the 
open championship—with 160 was eleven 
strokes behind Toogood. The best indi- 
vidual round was a 71 by T. Yeoman of 
Seaford, a good player but by no means in 
the first flight. Truly golf is a curious game. 
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Simple Attire.—Most of us have done 
with very elaborate dresses this season. We 
have gone through the period of dainty and 
costly gowns, and what is really practical and 
sensible is having its turn now that the 
season’s fixtures are nearly over. What we 
require at the present moment is a supply of 
holland and linen skirts and blouses, a few 
little cotton or muslin frocks—unlined—and 
all the paraphernalia of motor, shooting, or 
yachting attire. Another possession which is 
absolutely indispensable, even if we are not 
motorists, is a dust cloak or 
mantle. Such a garment should 
be ample and wide-sleeved so that 
it can easily be slipped on over 
the voluminous wanches of to- 
day, and for choice it should be 
unlined, while the colours which 
do not show the dust, viz., grey or 
beige, are naturally those which 
the wise woman will select. A 
pretty little mantle for the vz//e 
.@’eau which was shown mea short 
while ago was carried out in beige- 
coloured taffetas pleated into a 
yoke of the palest blue silk covered 
with cream linen elaborately em- 
broidered @ jour. The coat was 
bordered with a band of cream 
lace over pale blue taffetas, and 
the sleeves were very big and full, 
finished with a wide frill of lace 
-over one of A/issé taffetas. 


Dust Coats and Bathing 
Dresses.—The simple tussore silk 
-dust coats are still popular, and 
I have seen some very smart 
ones of white and beige and pale 
grey etamine lined with pale blue 
silk to give them a little more 
substance and importance and 
strapped with the same. Then 
there is natural-coloured shantung 
fashioned in the form of two 
capes cut into points behind and 
finished with substantial-looking 
tassels, which is a style certain to 
enjoy a large measure of popu- 
larity. Since writing on the 
subject of bathing gowns I 
have interviewed a number of 
the newest examples at some 
.of the first couturdéres of the 
day, and at the risk of weary- 
ing my readers | cannot re- 
frain from saying a word or 
two on the subject in spite of 
having carefully threshed it 
out a week or two ago.. In 
compliance, too, with a special 
request I have inserted a 
design of one of the newest 
bathing dresses for the woman who requires 
something smart and “ presentable” and does 
not take the exercise of swimming at all seri- 
ously. A pretty model in blue serge boasted 
asmart pink serge bolero worn over it, and 
this was cut exceedingly short with little 
epaulette frills and trimmed with white 
‘braid which formed the border and was 


carried in a scroll pattern down the front. 
The short skirt was likewise carried out in 
pink serge trimmed with braid, while the 
knickers, which were fashioned all in one 
with the blouse bodice, were in white, A 
rather startling scheme was evolved in the 
form of a bathing dress of blue linen, which 


chases of those of us whose holiday will be 
spent at some moderately quiet seaside place ° 
on our own coast, one requires more than that 
for a sojourn at one of the fashionable dads 
abroad. I have seen an exquisite demi-toilette 
gown designed for casino wear composed of 
white silk guipure in a lovely and entirely 
original design mounted on a fond of pale 
pink faille. The skirt was entirely without 
trimming except for a tablier arrangement 
down the front of the gown, which was carried 
out on the under skirt itself and the front of 
the bodice, and consisted of 


YACHTING COSTUME 


Of blue serge trimmed with braid of a darker shade and gold buttons; 


waistcoat of white pique 


was plainly made and supplemented with a 
big sailor collar, while the trimming being of 
green linen instead of white, the combination 
of green and blue was exceedingly effective 
and quite suggestive of a summer sea itself. 


Casino Wear.—But where bathing dresses 
and linen gowns may form the staple pur- 
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a pure Greek design worked 
jn shaded pink chenille, 
pearls, and mother-o’-pear] 
paillettes, the bodice having 
a transparent yoke of very 
finely-tucked chiffon inlet with 
the finest lace and supplemented 
with hairpin work. A charming 
casino wrap which was intended 
to be worn with this dainty toilette 
was fashioned in the form of a 
Directoire pelisse in soft white 
satin, the long basque, which 
almost reached to the hem of the 
gown, being very full and gathered 
several times at the point, where 
it was joined to the upper part or 
coat. This, to give it the true 
Directoire effect, was exceedingly 
short-waisted with wide turned- 
back revers and cuffs of pale pink 
velvet and a broad band of velvet 
in the same colour between the 
waist and the basque. The hat 
designed to complete the exsemdble 
was, of course, in the Directoire 
style in silk guipure mounted on chiffon 
but perfectly transparent nevertheless, and 
simply trimmed with a shaded pink paradise 
divided by a soft pad of black feathers. 


Lace and Cloth.—As a matter of fact 
silk guipure is almost as fashionable again 
as it was during the early part of last 
winter, and one sees it introduced on 
numbers of the newest gowns, Naturally 
it is not cheap, and for that reason it is 
kept strictly to adorn the dresses of the 
more elaborate type and in the more solid 
materials such as silk or satin or even 
cloth ; and as regards this latter, in spite 
of the fact that this is essentially the time 
of year in which muslin takes the place of 
heavier stuffs and reigns supreme and 
almost unrivalled, the thin, light, faced 
cloths in pale colours are still exceedingly 
popular. A timely wisdom has taught us 
to mistrust the smiles and fair words of 
the clerk of the weather, and whereas one 
day the heat of the sun may put every- 
thing but muslin out of the question on 
the next day, provided the clerk is sulky, we 
may be thinking longingly of fires and shiver- 
ing miserably in the light summer frocks we 
have provided. A very smart cloth gown in 
the palest shade of blue was trimmed at the 
hem with frills of its own material alternating 
with frills of white silk guipure. The bodice 
represented another of those  Directoire 
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modifications which are so fashionable at the 
present time and was rather loose in the 
back, lengthening considerably as the front 
was approached. It was cut somewhat low at 
the throat, the wide, turned-back revers, which 
reached actually from that point to the 
shoulder, being composed of frills of lace and 
cloth, while the sleeve was coat-shaped, the 
outer and inner seams being closed from the 
wrist to the elbow, where they separated, and 
were joined again at the shoulder, the space 
thus left open being filled in with a soft ouf 
of silk guipure over chiffon, which was accen- 
tuated at the elbow with a rosette of pale blue 
satin ribbon finished with quilled ends. The 
style was quite original, but accorded admirably 
with the gown and suited the wearer to 
perfection. 


Children’s Clothes.— Children’s clothes are 
always a matter of consideration at this par- 
ticular time of the year. I have seen the 
prettiest little double-breasted white linen 
pelisses with big soft collars of tucked lawn 
edged with lace describing a kind of V” in 
front, while a little below the waist there are 
wide white satin ribbons run through little 
straps of the linen and tied in a bow in front. 
My experience, however, has taught me that 


BATHING DRESS 


Of white serge with appliqué of scarlet serge embroidered in black 


piqué coats are far more suitable than linen 
for the little people as the latter is apt to 
present a very dragegled and untidy appear- 
ance after being worn two or three times, 
while the former preserves its stiffness and 
smartness for a far longer 
period. One of the 
neatest things I have 
seen for a long time in 
the realm of children’s 
attire is the new Jap over- 
coat for boys. The ex- 
ample shown me was of 
red cloth reaching to 
within a few inches of the 
edge of the knickerbockers 
and double-breasted with 
gilt buttons introduced, a 
little turn-over collar being 
of red velvet, while there 
are white cloth epaulettes 
and an insignia on the 
sleeve. It is a capital 
coat for cold days at the 
seaside and will last well 
into the autumn, Another 
material for this style of 
coat is red serge with 
piqué collar and cuffs. 


Some Ex- 
amples. — I hear, 
too, of smart little 
suits of Jersey cloth 
for autumn wear, 
the material, which 
is warm and pliable, 
being made up into 
Russian blouses 
prettily trimmed for 
quite small boys, 
and what are known 
in America as 
“bloomer” _ knic- 
kers, but 
naturally 
they belong 
rather to the 
future than 
the present, 
which is 
given up to 
thinner and 
lighter ma- 
terial for 
every-day 
wear. For the seaside 
the ordinary little sailor 
dress in blue or white 
serge, linen, or piqué has 
returned to favour for 
small girls, and there is 
actually nothing which is 
better adapted to their 
needs. - For tots of two 
or three there are little 
holland jackets in the 
sac shape with large 
lawn collars and little 
plain kilted skirts, and 
with these are worn 
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large drawn holland hats with embroidery 
appligué, which look very cool and pretty. 
“Best dresses” of the Jdézgerie descrip- 
tion are, however, constructed on the most 
luxurious and elaborate lines with yoke effects 


DIAMOND, EMERALD, AND PEARL PENDAN 


At the Parisian Ciamond Company's 


extending over the shoulders, the sleeves 
being of a “fancy” description with the 
fulness either below or. above- the elbow, 
while the little skirts are seldom plain, being 
usually supplemented with two or three 
flounces or else tucked or shirred. Lace and 
embroidery are used in large quantities, and 
some of the dresses made for older girls have 
actually as many as 70 or 80 yd. of lace 
to trim them. Then, too, some of the more 
elaborate of the pelisses in bengaline and 
Ottoman silk, lined through with China silk 
or albatross, have the most exquisite embroi- 
dered effects carried out in coloured silks and 
tiny Empireribbons. Forget-me-nots, daisies, 
and pink rosebuds are the most: appropriate 
and consequently the most popular designs, 
while violets make good alternatives. 


On the Subject of Gems.—To return to 
casino wear, we are naturally as anxious on 
the subject of dzjouwterie as we are on that of 
frocks and frills. As a matter of fact it is 
always a risk to travel with jewellery the value 
of which runs into three or four figures, and 
for that reason I should recommend those of 
my sex who are about to take their departure 
to foreign lands to pay a visit to the Parisian 
Diamond Company, 85, New Bond Street ; 
143, Regent Street ;- and 37, 38, and 43, Bur- 
lington Arcade, and see their exquisite new 
designs ; for to keep pace with the fashion 
we must certainly wear jewellery in some 
form or other, and the charming diamond and 
pearl pendants, brooches, and: corsage orna- 
ments which cost a ‘‘ mere song” and are as 
“veal” in appearance as the most exquisite 
gems of the first water are the very things to 
accompany us on our travels, while a string 
of the Parisian Diamond Company’s pearls is 
a finish to the toilette, DELAMIRA. 


